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OIT Comments On... 





Import Certificates Mandatory 


Exporters are reminded that, begin- 
ning October 20, 1952, OIT will discon- 
tinue the interim practice of accepting 
ultimate consignee purchaser state- 
ments in lieu of import certificates. 


On and after that date an import 
certificate will be required for each 
application covering commodities which 
are identified by the letter “A” in the 
column headed “Commodity List” in 
the Positive List and which are pro- 
posed for export to Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, United Kingdom, Western 
Germany, or the Netherlands. 

To avoid delay in processing applica- 
tions and to prevent their being re- 
turned without action, it is mandatory 
that exporters attach an import certifi- 
cate when first submitting their appli- 
cations unless an exception is granted. 

An import certificate is not required 
for export license applications covering: 

@ Any shipment to be made under a 
project license. 

@ Commodities classified in a single 
entry on the Positive List, the total 
value of which as shown on the applica- 
tion is less than $500. 


@ Commodities to be shipped to a 
foreign government or government 
agency as purchaser or ultimate 
consignee. 

@ A shipment made by a relief agen- 
cy registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, De- 
partment of State, to a member agency 
in the foreign country. 


In addition, OIT will consider grant- 
ing an exception to the requirement for 
submission of an import certificate if 
the foreign importer has been unable to 
obtain the required documents. 


Requests for such an exception should 
be made to OIT by letter. The letter 
should contain all the pertinent facts 
and should be accompanied by or indi- 
cate that there is on file in the OIT a 
statement from the consignee and pur- 
chaser in accordance with Section 
372.3(d) of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule. 

However, OIT forewarns exporters 
that in such instances it may take 
longer to process the application than 
if the application were properly docu- 
mented, since such cases require addi- 
tional consideration. 


Resubmission of Applications 


When OIT returns an export license 
application to the applicant without ac- 
tion and requests changes in the appli- 
cation to provide additional information 
or documentation, it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for the exporter to 
prepare a new application form. 


A new application should not be filled 
out unless the necessary alterations on 


the original application would be too 
difficult or would make it illegible. 


If the original application is legible 
after the required changes have been 
made, it is acceptable to OIT. It has 
been found that many times applicants 
unnecessarily execute a new Form IT- 
419 when the resubmitted original would 
have been completely satisfactory. 


New Form IT-419 Available 


A new export license application 
Form IT-419 is available at all Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices and 
at OIT in Washington. 

The Form IT-419 presently in use, 
carrying revision dates of August 1949 
and 1950, and September 10, 1951, may 
be used until January 2, 1953. However, 
all applications reaching OIT on Janu- 
ary 2, 1953, and thereafter, must be 
made on the new form. 


The present forms come in pads of 
25 sets. The new forms, of the snap- 
out type, come in individual sets and 
will, of course, be issued to exporters in 
the desired quantity. 


The trade presumably is generally 
familiar with forms of the snap-out 
type. However, for the benefit of those 
who are not, OIT offers the following 
instructions for using the form. 

Hold the stub firmly with one hand, 





Albuquerque, N. M, 
204 8. 10th St. 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 
86 Forsyth St., N.W. 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
200 E. Lexington St, 


Boston 9, Mass. 
40 Broad St. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y, 
117 Ellicott St. 


Butte, Mont. 
306 Federa! Bidg. 


Charleston 4, 8. C. 
Area 2 
Sargeant Jasper Bidg. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
308 Federal Office 
Bidg. 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
221 N. La Salle St. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
105 W. Fourth St, 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
925 Euclid Ave. 


Dallas 2, Tex. 
1114 Commerce 8t, 


Denver 2, Colo. 
142 New Custom 
House 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
1214 Griswold St. 


El Paso, Tex, 
310 San Francisco St, 


Hartford 1, Conn. 
135 High 8t. 


Houston 2, Tex. 
Fed. Land Bank Bidg. 


Jacksonville 1, Fila. 
311 W. Monroe 8t. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
903 McGee St. 


Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
. 112 W. 9th st. 


Louisville 2, Ky. 
631 Federal Bidg. 





U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE FIELD SERVICE 


Memphis 3, Tenn. 
229 Federal Bidg. 


Miami 32, Fila. 
36 N, E, First St. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
207 E. Michigan 8t. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
607 Marquette Ave. 


Mobile 10, Ala. 
109-13 St. Joseph St. 


New Orleans 12, La. 
333 St. Charles Ave. 


New York 36, N. Y. 
2 West 43rd St. 


Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla. 
114 N, Broadway 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 
403 South 15th 8t. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
1015 Chestnut St. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
311 N. Central Ave, 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
717 Liberty Ave. 


Portland 4, Oreg. 
520 S.W. Morrison St. 


Providence 3, R. L 
327 Post Office Annex 


Reno, Nev. 
1479 Wells Ave. 


Richmond, Va. 
400 E. Main St, 


St, Louis 1, Mo. 
1114 Market St. 


Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah 
109 West 2nd St. 8. 
San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 
870 Market St. 


Savannah, Ga. 
125-29 Bull St. 


Seattle 4, Wash, 
123 U. 8. Court 
House 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. 8S. Government section of phone book. 

















bend the form at the perforation, then 
grasp the triplicate (yellow) copy to- 
gether with its accompanying carbon 
paper, and snap them out. When the 
application is forwarded to OIT, the 
duplicate copy and short carbon paper 
must remain attached to it, 





J. Thomas Schneider, Assistant Secretory 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Progress Made Under 
Battle Act Reported 


Ww. A. Harriman, Director for Mutual 
Security, on October 15 released his 
first semi-annual report to Congress on 
security controls over exports to the 
Soviet bloc, in his capacity as Admin- 
jstrator of the Mutual Defense Assist- 


ance Control Act of 1951, commonly 
known as the Battle Act. 


A companion law to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, the Battle Act was 
enacted by the Congress to support, 
extend, and strengthen the controls 
exercised by the free nations over the 
export of strategic materials to the 
Soviet bloc. 


Act Supports Controls 


In presenting the report, Mr. Harri- 
man stated that “substantial progress 
had been made in controlling strategic 
trade in such a way as to reinforce our 
total security.” 

The report certifies fhat for several 
years, the important free world nations 
“have refused without any exception, 
the shipment to the Soviet bloc of arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, or 
atomic energy materials.” 

These nations also deny the Soviet 
bloc a large range of other strategic 
products, and control shipments, in 
quantity, of still other export materials. 

In his letter of transmittal to the 
Congress, Mr. Harriman, while empha- 
sizing the necessity for preventing high- 
ly strategic goods from falling into 
Soviet hands, pointed out that at the 
present time “cutting off trade entirely 
would harm our common defense effort 
more than it harms the potential 
aggressor.” 

Other free nations, he said, “obtain 
commodities from the Soviet bloc that 
are extremely valuable to their own 
defense efforts and the economic sta- 
bility on which their defense is based.” 

Committee Set Up 

The report tells the story of an in- 
formal committee set up by the free 
nations to deal with the security aspects 
of their trade with the East, and to 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Preference for Domestic Wool in 
Military Procurement Clarified 


The Department of Defense will 
award contracts for items containing 
virgin wool to firms which will use 
wool grown in this country if such wool 
is available at prices not exceeding 
110 percent of the Department of Agri- 
culture loan-support prices, according to 
the wool procurement procedures an- 
nounced by the Munitions Board. 


These procedures were issued, after 
an interpretative opinion by the Comp- 
troller General, in order to comply with 
the requirements of what is known as 
the Berry Amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act for 
fiscal year 1952-53, which calls for pref- 
erence to be given to the use of domes- 
tic wool in the procurement program of 
that Department, to the extent that a 
satisfactory quality and sufficient quan- 
tity of any article of domestic-grown 


White-Potato Tariff 


Quota Increased 


The quantity of white or Irish po- 
tatoes (other than certified seed pota- 
toes) that may be admitted into the 
United States at the reduced import 
duty of $0.375 per 100 pounds, during 
the 12-month period beginning Septem- 
ber 15, 1952, has been set at 13,315,000 
bushels of 60 pounds each, according 
to an announcement by the Commis- 
sioner of Customs in the Federal Reg- 
ister, October 9, 1952, The correspond- 
ing tariff-rate quota for the 1951-52 
season was 4,160,000 bushels. 


Under the trade agreement with 
Canada, effective since 1939, and under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, the United States_undertook to 
admit annually a minimum quota of 
1 million bushels at the reduced rate of 
import duty. 

It was provided, however, that if for 
any calendar year VU. S. production of 
white or Irish potatoes (including seed 
potatoes) is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as of September 1 
at less than 350 million bushels, the 
tariff quota for the 12-month period be- 
ginning on September 15 of that year 
is to be increased above the 1 million 
bushels minimum by a corresponding 
amount. Cuban potatoes are not charge- 
able against this quota. 


Any imports above the tariff quota 
set for a given year are subject to the 
full duty of $0.75 per 100 pounds. It 
has been observed, however, that during 
most years the total imports of these 
potatoes have not come up to the quota 
admissible at Ahe reduced rates, 





wool can be procured as and when 
needed at U. S. market prices. (Title 
III, Public Law 488, 82d Congress.) 


Under the present price-support pro- 
gram, the Department of Agriculture 
offers loans on shorn wool to domestic 
producers at 90 percent of parity, as of 
April 1, 1952. The preference of the 
Defense Department for domestic wool, 
in its procurement of military textiles 
containing wool, up to 10 percent above 
the scheduled loan rates for the various | 
types, thus brings the maximum price 
that will be paid by that Department 
for such wool content to 99 percent of 
parity. Currently, prices of most 
classes of both domestic and foreign 
wools are below the Department of 
Agriculture’s support levels. 


If the desired domestic wool is not 
available at the price indicated, the 
procedures specify a system of price 
differentials for the use of domestic 
over foreign-produced wool. 


(Details on the Department of De- 
fense procedures in the procurement of 
the items containing wool, with ex- 
amples of the application to particular 
items of the differential in favor of 
domestic wool, are contained in release 
No. 1033-52 issued by the Office of Pub- 
lic Information, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 





No Change Made in Duty 
On Bicycles and Parts 


The Tariff Commission has unani- 
mously found that bicycles and parts 
are not being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry. 


The Commission therefore makes no 
recommendation to the President, in 
the report on its investigation made 
public October 9, for the withdrawal or 
modification of the concession granted 
on this product in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Bicycles and parts are among the 
products on which domestic producers 
have applied to the Tariff Commission 
for an “escape clause” investigation, 
under section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Act of 1951, alleging 


serious injury resulting from the tariff 
concession. 





MARIA CRISTINA Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc., Republic of the Philippines, 
has registered for the development of 
chemical industries and the manufac- 
ture of caustic soda, chlorine, potas- 
sium salts, and related products. It has 
a capital of 2,000,000 pesos ($1,000,000). 














U. $. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Priority Assistance Is Granted 
To Seven Japanese Steel Mills 


Priority assistance in the aggregate amoynt of $25,000,000 recently 
was granted by the National Production Authority to facilitate the pro- 
curement of equipment in the United States by seven steel mills in Japan. 

Over the past year, both the Office of International Trade and 
Mutual Security Agency, acting as claimant agencies before NPA 


for the various countries under their 
responsibility, have obtained priority as- 
sistance for similar steel-making and 
steel-finishing equipment for 37 other 
foreign steel mills. 


Other Areas Also Aided 


MSA was successful in obtaining such 
help for 30 steel mills in France, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom in the aggregate 
amount of $215,000,000. The total cost 
of the expansion and modernization of 
these European steel mills is estimated 
in excess of $876,000,000. This includes 
equipment bought outside the United 
States as well as equipment supplied 
from the United States without priority 
assistance. 


In the Western Hemisphere, OIT has 
successfully supported priority requests 
for seven steel mills in Mexico, Brazil, 
Chile, and Colombia in the total amount 
of $29,429,787. 


Priority Assistance on Spot Basis 
The NPA priority action taken on the 
seven Japanese mills, however, was of a 


different character in several respects 
from that for the other mills. The Jap- 
anese Government in collaboration with 
SCAP during the VU. S. occupation con- 
ducted many studies as to what should 
be done to put Japan on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. 

As a result, the Japanese Government 
allocated foreign exchange for the im- 
portation of steel-making and steel- 
finishing equipment during the years 
1951 through 1954 in the amount of 
$34,601,849 from the United States and 
$9,540,000 from Europe for 15 steel com- 
panies in the country. 
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The equipment for 8 of these com- 
panies is being purchased in Europe 
only, or in such small amounts from 
the United States that priority as- 


sistance, if necessary, will be considered 
on a spot, and not a “‘packaged,” basis, 
as in the case of the seven larger mills. 


Financing. Methods Vary 


The equipment from the United States 
is being paid for in earned dollars— 
direct U. S. economic assistance to Ja- 
pan was terminated in June 1951. The 
equipment for the European steel mills 
is being financed largely with MSA 
funds, and two of the mills in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are being partially 
financed with Export-Import Bank 
funds. 

The priority action for the mills’ in 
Japan was the first such action taken 
by NPA for a whole industry in a 
country. The priorities extended to the 
European mills did not cover total -re- 
quirements for the steel industry in 
a country. 


OIT, in presenting the over-all Jap- 
anese steel industry request to the 
interdepartmental Foreign Facilities 
Committee of NPA, submitted a com- 
prehensive analysis of the Japanese steel 
industry’s problems. These include Ja- 


pan’s present and future prospects for 
obtaining iron ore and coking coal out- 
side Communist sources, and local and 
export demands for the steel products 
to be made by the modernized plants, 


Orders for the equipment from the 
United States had been largely placed 
but deliveries had been restricted be- 
cause priority assistance was needed 
and, up to the time of NPA’s recent 
action, had not been granted. 


Aid To Strengthen Japan’s Economy 


NPA’s Foreign Facilities Committee 
authorized priority assistance for the 
Japanese mills to assist the Japanese 
in their efforts to improve their econom- 
ic status and to better serve the in- 


terests of the United States and other 
friendly countries. 

The authorization was granted on the 
basis of OIT’s analysis and on an evalu- 
ation of Japan’s requirements in rela- 
tion to similar requirements in other 
friendly areas and to steel production 
expansion in the United States. 

Although Japdn has been able to mar- 
ket steel in the recent postwar years, 
its success has been attributable in 
large measure to the world-wide short- 
age of steel which has prevailed since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


It is evident, however, that under 
normal conditions Japan’s markets for 
steel would be restricted by reason of 
the high costs of Japanese production 
and the lower quality of the product. 
The equipment being purchased now 
should reduce production costs and also 
improve the quality of the steel, thereby 
permitting Japan to sell its product 
on a competitive basis. 





Closer Olf<Customs Liaison Established 


The Office of International Trade and 
the Bureau of Customs, acting jointly 
to promote uniformity of operations 
among the various collectors of customs 
in administering and énforcing export 
controls, have established a liaison of- 
fice within each agency. 

The new offices, manned by a repre- 
sentative from OIT and one from the 
Bureau of Customs, will provide for 
formal and continuing liaison in connec- 
tion with export control problems. 

Other purposes of the newly estab- 
lished relationship between the two 
agencies include: 

@ Promotion of maximum efficiency 
and expeditious service at customhouses 
in connection with the clearirig of ex- 
port shipments; 

@ Providing for adequate inspection 
and technical appraisal of commodities 
prior to export clearance; 

@ Strengthening and improving the 
methods of the two agencies in ferret- 
ing out and appropriately penalizing 
violators of the regulations. 


The newly appointed liaison officers 
will give their full time and attention 
to the programs and activities of the 
Customs Service in connection with ex- 
port control, 

They will conduct regular visits to 
customhouses throughout the country 
to inspect export control enforcement 
activities; to consult with and provide 
guidance to customs officials on general 
and specific export control problems; 
and to aid them in improving and 
streamlining their procedures so as to 
soften the impact of the export control 
program on normal trade practices to 
the maximum extent consistent with 
the objectives of the export control 
program. 

In view of the importance of the ad- 
ministration of Export Control to the 
exporting commodity, the newly ereated 
offices are expected not only to facilitate 
cooperation between OIT and the Bu- 
reau of Customs, but also to assist 
exporters in their relations with the 
Customs Service. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 











-German Group To Study 
U. S. Selling Methods 


A group of 12 business and pro- 
fessional men from the Federal 
Republic of Germany are expected 
to arrive in the United States 
about October 28 for a 5-week 
study of U. S. methods of whole- 
saling and retailing consumer 
goods, as part of a program to 
lower consumer prices in Ger- 
many. 

The group’s study tour is being 
arranged by the _ International 
Trade Development Division of 
OIT, in cooperation with the Mu- 
tual Security Agency’s technical 
assistance program. 

The study team will visit Gov- 
ernment agencies, cooperatives, 
and trade associations, as well as 
a representative cross section of 
wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, manufacturing firms, buy- 
ing organizations, advertising and 
marketing research agencies, and 
labor organizations. 























Silver Refinery To 
Be Built in India 


The Indian Government has reached 
an agreement with the DEMAG Elec- 
trometallurgical Corporation of Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, for the erection of a sil- 
ver refinery in India. 

The refinery, scheduled to begin pro- 
duction in 18 months, will first extract 
silver from the 4-anna coins issued dur- 
ing World War II. The coins contain 
about 300,000,000 ounces of silver and 
are expected to yield an equal amount of 
copper as a byproduct. 

After this operation is completed, the 
copper-refining section of the plant will 
be expanded. As this plant will be the 
only silver refinery in Asia, it is ex- 
pected that numerous orders will be re- 
ceived from neighboring countries, 


_--§. Technical Know-How To 


Assist Panama's Agriculture 

U. S. technical know-how in agricul- 
ture soon will play a stronger role in 
assisting Panama in the development 
of a sound agriculture and industries 
related to agriculture. 

Under a recent agreement between 
the two countries, the United States is 
to contribute $625,000 toward the 
establishment of a joint organization 
for carrying out these objectives. The 
new agency, to be called Servicio Inter- 
americano de Cooperacion Agricola en 
Panama (SICAP), will be under the 
general administration of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, 


October 20, 1952 





Labor Uneasiness Besets Uruguay; 


Wool Sales Slow, 


Prices Nominal 


Labor uneasiness was noticeable in Uruguay during the period 
August 19 to September 18, particularly after Montevideo’s transporta- 


tion strike started on September 10. 


The National Executive Council issued on the following day a 


decree that was later approved by 
any written or spoken statement that 
might contribute, either directly or in- 
directly, to the continuance or aggrava- 
tion of the situation. Meetings that 
might lead to the same results also 
were forbidden. 

There was no violence, but by Sep- 
tember 17, the workers at the Govern- 
ment-owned petroleum refining plant 
and the Montevideo packing houses, 
some port stevedores, taxicab drivers, 
and some university students went on 
strike in sympathy with the transport 
workers. The Government announced 
regularly over the radio and by other 
media, that it would keep essential 
services, such as electricity, gas, and 
water, in operation. 


Municipal Bus Strike Illegal 


The workers of the two bus systems 
in Montevideo, one of which is owned 
by the municipal government, - struck 
for an increase in wages, but the gov- 
ernment declared that the strike by 
workers in the municipal-owned bus 
company was illegal as it was a strike 
against the government. It announced 
that if the strikers did not return to 
work by a specified time they would be 
dismissed. 

The press stated that all former em- 
ployees of the municipal-owned bus 
company (about 4,900 persons) had 
been dismissed and that applications 
would be accepted for the vacant 
positions. 

In the meantime, the Montevideo 
Municipal Council and the National 
Senate approved a wage increase for 
the transport workers, and the bill was 
waiting approval by the Lower House. 
However, as other groups went on 
strike, the real issue became, not only 
a matter of wage increases but one of 
whether employees in government- 
owned enterprises can strike, 

Other factors contributing to unrest 
are the small export movements, the 
increase in government expenditures in 
the face of reduced revenue, the rising 
cost of living, and inflation. 


Wool Moves Slowly 


Wool, the principal exportable com- 
modity of the country, moved slowly in 
September, although there was a slight 
flurry of sales, chiefly to Great Britain, 
during the first part of August. Sep- 
tember quotations were nominal, being 
20 to 20.50 pesos for 10 kilograms of 


the General Assembly, forbidding 





fine supra crossbred, prime quality 
wool. (2.96 pesos=$1 at the current 
free market rate.) 

Total wool shipments from October 1, 
1951, to August 31, 1952, amounted to 
87,011 bales as compared with 152,228 
bales during the corresponding period 
of the preceding season, Of this season’s 
shipments, 56,212 bales went to the 
United States, 13,199 to the United 
Kingdom, and the remainder to various 
European countries. Up to the end of 
August 1951 the United States had 
taken 117,148 bales and the United 
Kingdom only 1,584. 

Shearing in some parts of Uruguay 
began in September, and next season's 
clip will soon start to flood the Monte- 
video warehouses and other storage 
facilities. Almost half of this season’s 
clip probably remained unsold, on Octo- 
ber 1; as the Bank of the Republic is 
not indicating that it will advance loans 
against next season’s clip, producers 
may have to dispose of their wool at the 
best offers made regardless of how they 
compare with those of previous seasons. 


U. K. Meat Contract Pending 


Approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
corned beef was shipped from Monte- 
video to Puerto Rico and the United 
States between August 15 and Septem- 
ber 18, and a quota of 8,000 head of 
cattle was authorized for exportation 
during the second half of 1952 as jerked 
beef. Nevertheless, the freezing cham- 
bers in the packing plants were over- 
flowing, and all ofher available space 
throughout the city was being used, 
chiefly because Great Britain, normally 
the principal outlet for beef, was not 
in the market. 

Conversations on the signing of a new 
meat contract between Uruguay and 
the United Kingdom have not advanced 
beyond a preliminary point, although 
the last contract expired April 22 and 
only token shipments have gone to 
England since that date. In former 
years nothing was done in Uruguay 
until the Argentine-United Kingdom 
contract was concluded, and reports in 
Montevideo are that one of the prin- 
cipal factors in any discussion of a new 
contract will be the price the United 
Kingdom agrees to pay for Argentine 
beef. That price normally sets a pat- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Sterling Area Gold and Dollar 


Reserves Rise to June Level 


Sterling area gold and dollar reserves 
rose by $13,000,000 in September to a 
total of $1,685,000,000, the same level 
as at the end of June 1952. 


American aid again was the major 
factor in the increase. Receipts of Mu- 
tual Security aid of $27,000,000 during 
the month were more than sufficient 
to offset payments made to the Euro- 
pean’ Payments Union to cover the 
United Kingdom’s deficit of $4,700,000 
in August, as well as the deficit of over 
$9,000,000 resulting from sterling-area 
transactions in September with the rest 
of the world outside of Western Eu- 
rope. 

The resulting increase in reserves of 
$13,000,000 means that approximately 
one-third of the August drain on re- 
serves of $44,000,000 has been recovered. 


U. K. Receives Gold From EPU 


Although reserves are again begin- 
ning to rise after the set-back in Au- 
gust, thus continuing the upward move- 
ment begun last May, no definite trend 
is yet ascertainable. Receipt in October 
of gold in settlement of the United 
Kingdom's surplus with the EPU in 
September will swell the sterling area’s 
reserves by $37,000,000. This will be the 
first time since April 1951 that the 
United Kingdom has received gold from, 
rather than paid gold to, the EPU. 


The surplus in September includes a 
special factor in the form of the third 
annual installment of $24,000,000 in re- 
payment of the British loan to France 
in 1946 of £100,000,000. How much of 
the remaining EPU surplus of $13,000,- 
000 is due to the effect of British and 
other sterling-area restrictions on im- 
ports from Western Europe or to the 
dollar commodity arbitrage scheme is 
not known. 


U. K. Surplus May Costinue 

The London Economist believes that 
receipts from the resale of dollar com- 
modities to EPU countries, licenses for 
some $150,000,000 of such transactions 
having been issued, may be spread over 
the next 3 months. If this is so, the 
United Kingdom’s surplus with EPU 
should continue and may even grow dur- 
ing the next few months. 


On the other hand, dollar payments 
for the commodity arbitrage deals were 
probably completed in August and Sep- 
tember, and, in view of the value of 
total licenses issued, the deficit of only 
about $9,000,000 with the nonsterling 
world outside of Western Europe (in- 
cluding mainly the doliar area) is also 
encouraging, even though at first glance 
it represents a reversal of the favor- 
able trend in this all-important sector 
of sterling-area dollar transactions. 


However, as the Economist points 


* 


out, “it must not be forgotten that 
$176,000,000 of repayments on _ the 
American and Canadian credits fall due 
at the end of December; that stocks 
are running down in nearly every. ster- 
ling-area country behind the shelter of 
rigid and discriminating import restric- 
tions; and that any further increase in 
inflationary pressure in Britain itself 


_could quickly turn sunshine to storm.” 





New Water Supply System 
Planned for Luanda, Angola 


A new water system has been con- 
ceived to maintain an adequate supply 
of water to Luanda, Angola, Portu- 
guese West Africa, up to 1957 regard- 
less of the population increase, with 
provisions to meet an ascending demand 
from 1957 to 1975, when a population 
of 70,00C Europeans and 190,000 natives 
is anticipated. The new system ties in 
with the completion of the Mabubas 
Dam and associated power plant. Con- 
tracts have been signed for the various 
sections of the work. 


It consists of a main pumping station 
on the Bengo embarkment about 22 
kilometers from Luanda, a nearby regu- 
lating reservoir, and a gravity duct 
which will convey the water to the 
treating station at Luanda, whence it 
will be diverted to two underground 
storage deposits and elevated distribu- 
tion reservoirs. 

The main pumping station has been 
erected 340 meters from the river bank, 
the water being admitted to the suction 
chambers through a canal. The station 
will house two electric pumping sets of 
about 640 hp. each, considered sufficient 
to maintain the supply during the first 
stage of operation or until 1957. Space 
for a third set has been provided. 
Eleven pumping sets will be installed 
at the various sites, provisions having 
been made for the installation in 1957 
of an additional set in each case, 

Electric power will be derived from 
the Mabubas-Luanda high tension line 
passing 2 kilometers away from the sta- 
tion site. Near the pumphouse a voltage 
step-down transformer yard will be 
erected incorporating a 60/3-kv. trans- 
former for the pump motors and a 60- 
kv./220—380-volt transformer for light- 
ing and auxiliary power. 

The rapid growth of the population 
of Luanda in the past few years has 
accentuated the inadequacy of the 
antiquated 85-year-old municipal water- 
distribution system. During recent years 
there has been a severe shortage of 
water for both industrial and residential 
use. Ruptures are not uncommon in the 
existing piping network, too old and 
rusty to stand the pressure when con- 
sumption is low. 





U. S. Orders to Italy 
Total $142 Million 


U. S. orders to Italian industry 
totaling more than $142,000,000 
have been placed in the first year 
of the offshore procurement pro- 
gram. Contracts are divided 
among 30 industrial firms and at 
least 100 subcontracting com- 
panies throughout Italy. 

Approximately $90,000,000 in 
contracts have been placed for 
ammunition. Contracts also have 
been placed for ships and small 
craft, aircraft, electronics equip- 
ment, and vehicles. 











Philippine Income Surplus 
Reduces National Deficit 


The Philippine Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has estimated that for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, total Govern- 
ment income amounted to 641.1 million 
pesos and expenditures totaled 593.6 
million pesos. The resulting surplus of 
47.5 million pesos reduced the accumu- 
lated national deficit from 175.3 million 
to 127.8 million pesos, as of June 30, 
1952. (1 peso=$0.50.) 

The committee also estimated a Gov- 
ernment surplus of 9.5 million pesos for 
the fiscal year 1953, which would further 
reduce the accumulated national deficit 
to 118.3 million pesos, as of June 30, 
1953. The forecast was made on the 
basis of reconciled data from the De- 
partment of Finance, the Budget Com- 
mission, and the Central Bank. 





Canal Zone Purchases Over 
$2 Million in Panama 


The Canal Zone Government an- 
nounced recently that Panama Canal 
Company government purchases in 
Panama for the past fiscal year ex- 
ceeded $2 million. They surpassed those 
of the preceding fiscal year by 22 per- 
cent and represent an all-time record, 





Malaya Has New Power Plant 


The Connaught River Power Station 
in the Federation of Malaya, which will 
have a capacity of 80,000 kw., is ex« 
pected to start operations in January 
1953. It will operate initially on 40,000 


‘kw., and perhaps by the latter part of 


1953 on the remaining 40,000 kw.: 

The power station is located between 
Klang and Kuala Lumpur in the State 
of Selangor. Its output will greatly 


~benefit the tin, rubber, and other in-« 


dustries in that area. 


The new power station will first op- 
erate with coal but it can be changed 
over to use fuel oil if necessary. The 
coal-supply position is fairly tight in 
Malaya. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Yugoslavia Restricts 
Imports and Exports 


Yugoslavia has ordered drastic re- 
strictions on both imports and exports 
jn order to meet the emergency imposed 
by the drought this year. 


An order of September 3 prohibits the 
export of cereals, legumes, potatoes, all 
forms of livestock feed, and seeds. Al- 
though designed primarily to assure 
food for the population and livestock on 
account of the drought, the order also 
prohibits the export of iron scrap, alum- 
inum, and gther metals and limits the 
amount of copper, steel rope, pit props, 
and tannin wood that may be exported. 

The export embargo was accompanied 
by domestic measures intended to facili- 
tate distribution of stocks within the 
country. Transportation rates for fod- 
der and bulky livestock feeds were re- 
duced 75 percent, and rates on livestock 
shipped from drought-stricken areas to 
surplus feed areas were lowered 50 
percent, 


Trade Deficit Expected 


The loss of principal exports, together 
with the necessity of importing 600,000 
to 700,000 tons of wheat and cereals, 
will necessarily cause a drastic shift in 
Yugoslavia’s balance of payments. 

The loss from the drought is officialiy 
estimated at over $400,000,000, and the 
trade deficit for the fiscal year at $150,- 
000,000. The Tripartite Economic As- 
sistance Program of the United States, 
France, ‘and the United Kingdom will 
cover only one-half to two-thirds of 
this deficit. 

After taking stock of the situation the 
Government imposed on October 1 a 6- 
month ban on the import of 100 items. 

These reportedly include 18 different 
kinds of chemicals, pig iron, steel, rails, 
construction equipment, mining and 
agricultural tools}; hospital supplies, 
electrical and household appliances, au- 
tomobiles, buses, bicycles, toys, and 
foods considered in Yugoslavia as luxury 
foods. 


The ban does not affect transactions 
already made and is believed also not to 
affect barter agreements with foreign 
governments.—Emb., Belgrade. 


Mexico Prohibits Import of 
Hog Cholera Virus From U. S. 


Mexico now prohibits imports of hog 
cholera virus from the United States 
unless they are accompanied by a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture control test 
certificate, 

The prohibition is announced in the 
Diario Official, August 25 and Septem- 
ber 4, 1952, 





October 20, 1952 


U. S. Delegates at Geneva 





Seventh GATT Session in Progress 


The Seventh Session of the Contract- 
ing Parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, convened at 
Geneva on October 2 by Chairman 
Johan Melander, Director of Commer- 
cial Policy of Norway’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, is expected to continue 
for several weeks. 

The United States delegation to this 
regular business meeting of the 34 con- 
tracting parties is headed by Willard L. 
Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic affairs of the Department of 
State. 

Several nonmember countries are 
sending observers to the meeting, in- 
cluding Colombia, Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Japan, Libya, Mexico, Switzer- 
land, and Yugoslavia. Seven or more in- 
tergovernmental organizations inter- 
ested .in international trade problems 
are also represented. 

The main items on the agenda are: 

Balance of Payments Import Restric- 
tions: Consultation by various countries 
on restrictions and their intensification, 
for balance of payments purposes. 

South Africa-Southern Rhodesia Cus- 
toms Union: Report by the two Govern- 
ments on progress made in liberalizing 
their trade with each other. 

Nicaragua-El Salvador Free-Trade 
Area: First annual report by Nicaragua 
on extent of trade barriers remaining 
between these two countries. 

Accession of Japan: Discussion of 
Japan’s desire to accede to GATT. 

Protocols and Schedules: Extension of 
time limit for signature of the Torquay 
Protocol by Brazil, Nicaragua, Korea, 
and the Philippines, and possible ex- 





Jan Smuts Airport 


Nears Completion 


Lighting, power, and communi- 
cation facilities are now being in- 
stalled at the new Jan Smuts Air- 
port, Union of South Africa, and 
the field is expected to be in op- 
eration by early 1953. 

The airport, covering 2,130 
acres, is located at Kempton Park, 
about 20 miles northeast of down- 
town Johannesburg. 

The main runway, 10,500 feet 
long and 200 feet wide, was com- 
pleted several months ago, and 
two auxiliary runways 9,250 feet 
long are nearing completion. 

Final cost of the airport will 
exceed £6,000,000, including a pas- 
senger terminal to cost £250,000 
and an operations control building 
costing £100,000. 











tensions for Uruguay in both the An- 
necy and Torquay Protocols. 

Brazilian Internal Taxes: Relationship 
of certain Brazilian taxes to its GATT 
commitments. 

United Kingdom Purchase Tax: Rela- 
tionship of tax to GATT commitments. 

United States Import Restrictions on 
Dairy Products: Discussion of import 
restrictions imposed pursuant to section 
104 of the United States Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 


Belgium’s “Allocations Familiales”: 
Discriminatory incidence of tax on gov- 
ernment imports to countervail levy on 
Belgium employers to finance family 
allowances to workers. 

Belgian Import Restrictions on Dol- 
lar Goods: Impairment to GATT con- 
cessions by Benelux through operation 
of restrictions on imports from the 
United States and Canada. 

Imposition of Import Taxes on Items 
in Schedule XXV—Greece: Relationship 
of recent taxes to GATT commitments. 

Increase of Import Duties in Schedule 
XXV—Greece: Impairment to GATT 
concessions by increases in Greek tariff 
conversion coefficients. 

Increase in the United States Duty on 
Dried Figs: Discussion of recent duty 
increases resulting from “escape clause” 
action. 

Treatment of Imports of Sardines 
(“Brisling”) by Germany: Discussion of 
Germany’s classification of sardines for 
cuStoms purposes. 

Reduction of Tariff Levels: Discussion 
of the “French Plan” and a scheme pro- 
posed by the Council of Europe for hori- 
zontal tariff reductions. 

Italian Special Treatment for Libyan 
Products: Discussion of a temporary 
tariff waiver. 

European Coal and Steel Community: 
Relationship of Schuman Plan to GATT. 

International Chamber of Commerce 
Resolutions: Discussion of the Cham- 
ber’s resolutions on the valuation of 
goods for customs purposes, nationality 
of manufactured goods, documentary 
requirements, consular formalities, for- 
malities connected with quantitative re- 
strictions, customs treatment of samples 
and advertising matter, and proposed 
international conventions on these sub- 
jects. 

United States Subsidy on Exports of 
Sultanas: Discussion, suggested by 
Greece, of the relationship between a 
subsidy on raisin exports and GATT 
commitments. 

Administration of the Agreement: 
Election of officers, arrangements for 
continued administyation, financial and 
budget problems, relations with the 
United Nations? and publication of an 
annual report. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Germany Proposes Two Ports of Entry 


For Specifie 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
proposes Hamburg and Bremen as the 
ports through which certain U. S. goods 
must enter to obtain duty reductions 
limited by quotas. 


The United States, as well as other 
signatories to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs/and Trade (GATT), obtains 
reductions in” some German import 
duties by virtue of concessions granted 
in a German-Swiss customs agreement 
effective April 4, 1952 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Feb. 25, 1952, p. 14). 


These duty reductions are limited for 
some goods by quotas allotted for their 
entry, and to take advantage of such 
reductions the goods must enter Ger- 
many through one of not more than 
three designated customs stations. 


The list of goods for which the 
German import duty reductions are 
limited by quota, together with general 
and conventional import rates and U. S. 
quota allotments, is as follows: 


Ex 3003 c, Medicines, also veterinary medi- 
cines, prepared or in doses not packaged for 
the retail trade, except insulin and antibiotics 
and their preparations: General import duty, 
18 reent: conventional import duty, free; 
U. 3S. quota, 703,500 Deutsche marks. 

Ex 3207, Coal-tar dyes and other synthetic 
organic dyes: 15 percent; free; 935,100 
Deutsche marks. 

Ex 3816, Prepared aids for the spinning, 
papermaking, and tanning industries: 25. per- 
cent: 6 percent: 404,800 Deutsche marks. 

Included in this tariff category are various 
materials: Wetting and emulsifying, sizing 
and dressing, separating, filling, impregnat- 
ing, tarnishing, mercerizing, caustic, and 
shading and preparing materials; optical 
bleaches: special preparatory materials ; tan- 
ning aids of artificial resins: printing, dye- 
ing, and washing aids; thickening materi- 





Syria Requires Registration 
Of Marks of Origin 


Syria now requires registration of all 
trade-marks and marfks of origin on 
products, domestic or imported, desig- 
nated by the Ministry of National Eoon- 
omy. 

The primary objective of this ruling is 
to obviate false country-of-origin mark- 
ings on products sold in Syria. Thus do- 
mestic producers are protected from un- 
fair competition by goods fradulently 
marked and are offered an incentive to 
improve the standard of their products. 





MONTERREY ’S light and power com- 
pany has been authorized by the Mex- 
ican Secretary of Economy to increase 
its rates by 0.049 peso per kilowatt- 
hour to cover the cost of the power 
which the light company has been pur- 
chasing from the Monterrey steel mill. 

The company is taking 4,000 kilowatts 
of steel-mill power, but the shortage in 
the city has not been alleviated. When 
the Federal power plant begins to op- 
erate the situation probably will be 
relieved, 


United States Goods 


als; conservatory and mothproofing materials 
for textiles 

3901 B, Amino plastics: 20 percent; 10 per- 
cent; 110,000 Deutsche marks. 

Ex 5504 A 1, Cotton yarns, not for retail 
sale, not twisted, also overtwisted, under 
No. 173 metric, cotton only: 14 percent: until 
Dec. 31, 1952, 9 percent, after that date 8 
percent: 260 metric tons. 

Ex 5504, Cotton yarn, not for retail sale, 
twisted, under No. 173 metric, cotton only, 
not hand-finished: 17 percent: 10 percent;—. 

(1 Deutsche mark=U.S.$0.238.) 


GERMANY (FED. REP.) 
Barter Pact With Nicaragua 


Under a barter agreement recently 
concluded a syndicate of Western Ger- 
man cotton brokers is to receive $1,740,- 
000 worth of cotton from Nicaragua in 
return for various goods which-a Nica- 
raguan purchasing syndicate will pro- 
cure in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The cotton will be delivered as soon 
as possible, and the Bank der Deutschen 
Laender will give Nicaragua the neces- 
sary Deutsche marks credits to buy 
German goods in exchange. 


MADAGASCAR 


Items Exempted From Import Tax 


Sugar-refining machinery and some 
types of iron and steel sheets are now 
exempted from the Madagascan tax of 9 
percent ad valorem, by a decree of Au- 
gust 7, 1952. 

The iron and steel sheets exempted 
are those not wrought, flat-rolled in 
sheets or coils of carbon steel, and of a 
tensile strength of less than 56 kilo- 
grams per square millimeter, and tinned 
sheets or tinplate less than 0.5 milli- 
meter thick. 

The Madagascar tariff contains two 
columns—one for import taxes, and the 
other for consumption taxes. These 
taxes are levied on all goods imported 
regardless of country of origin. For- 
merly, an import duty was levied on 
goods of non-French origin, but this 
duty was suspended on March 12, 1943. 


MEXICO 
TV Sets Under Import Control 


Television receiving sets without cab- 
inet, and chassis therefor with one or 
more attached parts (tariff fraction 
8.40.05), were placed under import con- 
trol in Mexico effective September 19, 
1952. 

These items now require prior import 
permits from the Mexican Ministry of 
Economy. 











Untanned Hides, Waste Export 


Untanned fleshy hides treated with 
salt and acid solutions for preservation 


(tariff fraction 15-05), and waste or 
clippings, not specified, of animals other 
than fish (tariff fraction 15-31) now 
require prior permit for export from 
Mexico, effective September 19, 1952, 


PHILIPPINES 


Some Rubber Goods Nonessential 


The Philippines has removed rubber 


soles, heels, and sheets from its list of 
controlled essential imports and placed 
them under controlled nonessential 
items, according to an announcement in 
late September. 

The measure was taken to protect 
local industry. 


THAILAND 
Exchange Controls Eased for Tin 


The percentage of foreign exchange 
proceeds to be surrendered by Thai tin 
exporters to the Bank of Thailand at 
the official exchange rate has been cut 
from 40 percent to 20 percent, by a 
ministerial regulation of September 16, 
3952. 


This cut changes the effective ex- 
change rate for tin exports from 15.7 
baht per dollar to about 16.5 baht, as 
compared with the current open-market 
rate of about 17.8 baht. 


It is expected that this measure will 
be a factor in increasing tin production 
in Thailand. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Preliminary 1953 Quotas Fixed 


The Union of South Africa will issue 
preliminary import allocations for 1953 
at the same level as preliminary 1952 
allocations, the Minister of Economi¢ 
Affairs has stated. 


The Minister has advised importers 
to use their preliminary quotas to best 
advantage as he cannot forecast subse 
quent allocations. 


Preliminary import allocations for 
consumer goods in 1952 were equal to 
30 percent of the value of 1948 imports, 
which in turn were equal to about 50 
percent of 1951 imports. However, sup- 
plementary allocations raised total 
quotas for consumer goods by 10 per- 
cent of 1948 quotas, or to 66 percent of 
1951 imports. 

For industrial raw materials and 
maintenance parts the 1952 preliminary 
import quota was 50 percent of 1951 im- 
ports, but this was raised by 50 percent 
during the year, making the aggregate 
quota equal to 75 percent of total 1951 
imports of this class of goods—Emb., 
Pretoria. 

(Details of supplementary 1952 quotas 
are given in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 5, 1952, p. 18.) 
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VENEZUELA 


New Customs Classifications 


Hydrogenated fats and oils were 
placed in a new, separate classification 
of the Venezuelan customs tariff, ef- 
fective September 20. 

The new item, with duty per gross 
kilogram, is as follows: 





No. 6-bis, Hydrogenated fats and oils, 1.20 
bolivars. 

(1 bolivar =US$0.30.) 

There was previously no _ suitable 
classification for these products. 


Silver-plated watches were put in a 
new, separate classification, effective 
October 12. 

This item and duty per gross kilo- 
gram appear as follows: 

No. 294, Silver: (E) Watches of ordinary 
metals, silver-plated, 8.00 bolivars. 

The establishment of this classifica- 
tion does not seem to include a change 
in rate of duty, inasmuch as this mer- 
chandise appears to have been dutiable 
previously under No. 295-B at the same 
rate. « 


Drinking straws were removed from 
the free list, No. 461, and a separate 
classification, No. 249-B, was established 
for this product on October 12. 

The new classification, with duties 
per gross kilogram, is as follows: 

No. 249. Sanitary articles: 


(A) Towels, napkins, tablecloths, and cov- 
ers of paper or cardboard, 0.10 boli- 


var: ? 
(B) Drinking straws, 0.65 bolivar. 


The duty was imposed on drinking 
straws for the purpose of protecting 
the domestic industry. 


Synthetic detergents were classified 
separately on October 12 as No. 382-Z, 
dutiable at 2.00 bolivars. 

These items were formerly included 
in- No. 382-C at the rate of 1.20 bolivar. 

The latter classification was included 
in the old U. S.-Venezuelan trade agree- 
ment at 0.60 bolivar and is retained in 
the new agreement with the omission of 
synthetic detergents, 

The higher duty provides additional 
protection to domestic producers of 
soap and synthetic detergents. 


Customs Classifications Revised 


The automotive vehicle classification 
was revised on October 12 with respect 
to certain items. 


The affected items, with revised 


duties per gross kilogram, are as fol- 
lows: 


No. 320 Automotive vehicles: 
(A) Chassis, without body, assembled, 0.09 
bolivar. 
(B) Chassis, without body, partially as- 
‘ sembled (in complete sets to be 
assembled in the country when at 
least the following arrive independ- 
ently as separate units: Motor, gear- 
case, differential or rear axle, and 
fuel tank: and when parts for the 
front axle, the structural frame, 
brakes, mudguards, motor hood, 
radiator, headlights, and other at- 
tachments arrive separately), 0.09 
bolivar. 


October 20, 1952 


a CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


(Prior authorization of the Ministry of Fi- 

nance is required for each importation.) 

(D) Chassis with body for cargo or for 
passengers and cargo, partially as- 
sembled (in complete sets to be as- 
sembled in the country when, besides 
the chassis units listed under No. 
320-B, the following also arrive 
independently: Plates, wood, screws, 
flanges, bearings and other com- 
posite parts, and accessories and 
attachments of the bodies known as 
cump, pick-up, stationwagon, and 

_ suburban, 0.09 boljivar. 

(Prior authorization of the Ministry of Fi- 

nance is required for each importation.) 

(H) Completely unassembled, unpainted, 
0.001 bolivar. 

(This item does not include un- 
assembled passenger automobiles, 
specified under 321-G and covered in 
the following item.) 

Rubber tires and inner tubes are excluded 

from the coverage of No. 320 A, B, C, D, F, 
G, and H. 


No. 327, Miscellaneous vehicles: 
(E) Pulled by mechanical traction: 

1. With body suitable for freight, 
0.10 bolivar: 

2. Without body, with or without 
platform, 0.005 bolivar; 

3. Usable for living quarters, 0.10 
bolivar. 


(Tires and tubes are not included 
under 327-E, 1, 2, and 3. 


(1 bolivar=US$0.30.) 


No. 320 was revised to encourage the 
assembly of automotive vehicles in 
Venezuela; and rubber tires and inner 
tubes were excluded from Nos. 320 and 
327 to provide protection to the domes- 
tic rubber tire and tube industry. 


Vehicles included under Nos. 320-A 
and H and No. 327-F, 1, 2, and 3 are 
included in the U. S.-Venezuelan trade 
agreement at the same rates of duty as 
indicated in the tariff. 


Unassembled passenger cars were re- 
classified on October 12, with duties per 
gross kilogram, as follows: 

No. 321, Passenger automobiles: 
(G) Completely unassembled, unpainted: 
1. Weighing not more than _ 1,800 
kilograms assembled, 0.001 bolivar; 
2. Weighing over 1,800 kilograms but 
not over 2,000 kilograms assem- 
bled, 0.05 bolivar. 
8. Weighing over 2,000 kilograms as- 
sembled, 0.10 bolivar. 

(This classification does not encompass 
rubber tires and inner tubes, radios, and 
other luxury accessories. The material used 
in the upholstering, which is imported 
jointly. should correspond exactly to the 
number of vehicles included in each tmporta- 
tion.) 

These rates of duty are bound against 
increases in the new U. S.-Venezuelan 
trade agreement. 


The crackers and cookies classifica- 
tion was revised and higher import du- 
ties imposed on October 12 as follows: 
No. 44, Biscuits (crackers or cookies): 

(A) Sweetened, 6.00 bolivars per gross kilo- 

(B) Yiceetahened, 4.00 bolivars; 

(C) Not specified, 6.00 bolivars. 

All these products were dutiable at 
1.20 bolivars under the old U. S.- 
Venezuelan trade agreement and at 
1.50 bolivars under the general rate, 
and were also subject to an over-all im- 
port quota. They are not included in 
the new agreement of October 11, 1952. 

Higher duties were imposed in the 


tariff to grant additional protection to 
the domestic industry. _ 


The cacao products classifications 
were changed on October 12 to provide 


additional protection and encourage- 
ment to domestic production of cacao 
and manufactures. 


The revised classifications, with duties 
per gross kilogram, are as follows: 


No. 36, Preserves and preparations: 

(E) Dietetic foods, unspecified, which con- 
tain cacao in any proportion, 16.00 
bolivars. 

No. 37, Special foods: 

(A) For children; and foods for dietetic 

use not containing cacao, 0.10 boli- 


No. 41. }; ae and its derivatives. 

(A) In whatever form, 16.00 bolivars. 

No. 36-E is a new classification; No. 
37-A shows a reduction in duty from 
0.15 bolivar to 0.10 bolivar; No. 41-A 
is a consolidation representing an in- 
crease in duty from 6.00 to 16.00 boli- 
vars for two of three consolidated 
items. 


A new confectionery products classifi- 
cation, effective October 12, eliminates 
No. 364, chewing gum and breath-per- 
fuming tablets, and revises No. 39, con 
fectionery. 


The new classification, with duties 
per gross kilogram, is as follows: 
No. 39, Confectionery products: 

(A) Sweets and candied fruits, glazed 

frosted, or polished, 4.50 bolivars; 

(B) Unspecified, 6.00 bolivars. 

Although chewing gum is not men- 
tioned specifically in the new classifi- 
cation it appears to have been reclassi- 
fied under No. 39-B. 


The general duty of 2.00 bolivars was 
bound under the old U. S.-Venezuelan 
agreement. However, chewing gum was 
not included in the new agreement of 
October 11, 1952. 


The coverage under No. 39-A is more 
restrictive than under old No. 39. 


Classifications Altered 


Specified textiles classification’ No. 
160 has been altered by assigning new 
letters to the subitems of the group. 

The amended classification, with du- 
ties per gross kilogram, is as follows: 
No. 160, Special cloths: 

(O) Elastics, 8.00 bolivars; 

(P) For the fabrication of bedquilts or bed- 

spreads, with designs marked out. In 


sizes of 130 centimeters or over, 25.00 
bolivars 


(Q) Jacquard fabrics, 25.00 bolivars. 

(1 bolivar =US$0.30.) 

These changes do not involve nomen- 
clature or rates of duty. 


Corrugated aluminum sheets, shoe 
soles of artificial plastic, and plastic 
sheets classifications have been altered 


by assigning new letters to their sub- 
items. 


The amended groups, with duties per 
gross kilogram, are as follows: 


No. 308, Aluminum: 

(O) In corrugated sheets, 0.01 bolivar. 
baie 411, Artificial plastic materials not speci- 
fied: 

(O) Elastoplastics not vulcanizable in 
sheets of a thickness exceeding 1 mil- 
limeter, 6.00 bolivars; 

(P) In soles for the fabrication of shoes, 
6.00 bolivars. 


These changes do not involve nomen- 
clature or rates of duty. ' 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





Mexico Places New Controls on 
Development of lron Ore 


Mexico has established new controls on development of its iron 
ore deposits, designed to supply national ore requirements, develop 
new ore smelting plants, and restrict ore exports, by a regulatory 


law effective September 18, 1952. 


The new law, which supersedes the law of September 29, 1941, 


on the development of iron ore deposits, 
provides in essence the following: 

@ That new concessions will be granted 
to Mexicans and Mexican companies 
only, and that concessionaires of iron 
ore deposits not owning plants of their 
own must construct in the country a 
plant with a capacity for treating a 
minimum of 30,000 metric tons of ore 
annually. 

@ That concessionaires must sell pro- 
duction in excess of their plants’ require- 
ments to domestic users who have no 
other sources of supply. 

@ That concessionaires, with prior ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Economy, may 
effect annual ore exports up to the 
capacity of projected or existing plants, 
provided the net value of such exports 
is applied to the construction of pro- 
jected plants or to the expansion of 
existing installations. 


@ That concessionaires must pay a 
royalty to the Mining Development 
Commission equivalent to 3 percent of 
the value of production of iron ore in- 
tended for consumption by domestic 
plants, and 6 percent on iron ore des- 
tined for export. The royalty may be 
paid in cash or in ore. 

@ That for the collection of royalties 
a minimum production quota, based on 
the size of the deposit, will be estab- 
lished, and the royalties must be paid 
on this basis regardless of whether or 
not production of that amount is 
achieved. 


@ That concessions will cover-a maxi- 
mum period of 30 years, but under cer- 
tain conditions may be renewable for 
an additional 20 years. The first 2 years 





Indonesia Requires Use of 
Native Language in Business 


Indonesia now requires, effective Au- 
gust 12, that bookkeeping records be 
maintained in the Indonesian language, 
using Latin characters and Arabic nu- 
merals. 

The city council of Surabaya is re- 
ported to have approved an ordinance 
that all board advertisements must be 
written in Romanized Indonesian. A 
translation may appear in smaller let- 
ters underneath if required. 

The Surabaya motion was submitted 
to the Ministry of Internal Affairs with 
the recommendation that this practice 
also be adopted in other cities of Indo- 
nesia.—Emb., Djakarta, . 





will cover exploratory work, and the 
concession may terminate at the end of 
that period if no commercially exploit- 
able deposits are discovered. The re- 
mainder of the period stated.in the con- 
cession covers work of exploitation pro- 
vided deposits are found in paying quan- 
tities. 

@ That the concessionaire must make 
an initial minimum investment of 5,000 
pesos (US$578) per hectare for ex- 
ploratory work; that the minimum in- 
vestment for the exploitation of 20 hec- 
tares must be not less than 750,000 
pesos (US$86,705), and shall be in- 
creased by 10,000 pesos ($1,156) for 
each additional 10 hectares exploited. 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres.) 

@ That the minimum area which may 
be granted a concessionaire, individual 
or company, for exploitation is 20 hec- 
tares, and the maximum, 500. 





Mexico's New Screen 
Quotas Cut U.S. Films 


The establishment in Mexico of 
quotas on the screening time of 
foreign motion pictures will de- 
crease Mexican consumption of 
U. S. pictures by an estimated 
50 percent. 

These controls adversely affect- 
ing the distribution of foreign 
motion picture films in Mexico 
were enacted into its Cinemato- 
graphic Law on September 30, 
1952. 

Specifically, the law now pro- 
vides that in no theater will the 
exhibition time of Mexican mo- 
tion pictures fall below 50 per- 
cent of all films screened in that 
theater. A similar provision pre- 
viously enacted by the Mexican 
Government is awaiting decision in 
the Supreme Court as to its con- 
stitutionality. 

The revised law reinforces 
direct governmental control over 
the motion picture industry and 
extends its provisions to films for 
television. The Ministry of In- 
terior is authorized to close either 
temporarily or permanently any 
motion picture theater and/or 
television station which fails to 
comply with the law.—Emb., Mex- 
ico City. 











Syria Modifies Rules 


For Foreign Concerns 


Non-Syrians representing foreign 
companies or holding foreign agencies 
in Syria who have resided in the coun- 
try for 4 or more years are exempt from 
the requirement that all foreign con- 
cerns and agencies be represented 
either by a Syrian national or by a com- 
pany two-thirds of whose capital and 
the majority of whose directors, includ- 
ing the chairman, are Syrian. 


The new ruling, decree No. 67, effec- 
tive August 28, modifies decree No. 151 
of March 3, 1952.—Emb., Damascus. 

(See Foreign Commerce Weekly of 
Sept. 29, 1952, p. 10, for announcement 
of previous developments relative to 
decree No. 151.) 





Union of S. Africa Enacts 
New Patent Legislation 


The Government of the Union of 
South Africa has promulgated a new 
Patents Act effective January 1, 1953. 
The new legislation has two main ob- 
jectives: To modernize and consolidate 
existing legislation; and to simplify and 
reduce costs of patent litigation by 
creating a self-contained patent office 
authorized to adjudicate patent disputes, 


Although confined mostly to proced- 
ural matters the new law contains sev- 
eral innovations of possible interest to 
the American business community. 

Among these is a broader definition 
of “invention,” to cover “any distinct 
and new variety of plant other than a 
tubor-propagated plant which has been 
produced asexually.” The term of a 
patent is increased from 14 to 16 years. 
The Patent Commissioner is authorized 
to give a compulsory license on such 
terms as he thinks fit to a holder of a 
patent relating to food, medicine, and 
plants who neglects to exploit it. 

The new law. also provides for the 
establishment of an independent Patent 
Office and the creation of a Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who will have the 
power to adjudicate patent disputes. In 
addition, the law authorizes the publi- 
cation of a patent journal to print 
patent specifications. 

Patent applications received from 
countries with which the Union of South 
Africa has special conventions regulat- 
ing patent matters can no longer be 
signed by power of attorney, but must 
be signed by the applicant personally. 
A period of 12 months after date of ap- 
plication is allowed for submission of 
the applicant’s signature. 

(Copy of the Patent Act, 1952, is 
available on a loan basis from the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C.) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Cotton-Sack Plant for French Firms Invite U. S. Capital 


Sale in Puebla, Mexico 


A cotton-sack spinning and weaving 
mill located in San Felix, Puebla, Mex- 
ico, is offered for sale as a going con- 
cern. The firm, San Felix, S. A., pro- 
duces sacks which are sold to manu- 
facturers or distributors of flour, sugar, 
fertilizers, salt, and like commodities. 


The spinning and weaving plant 
(buildings, equipment, and land, includ- 
ing a hydroelectric unit) is located at 
San Felix, a small center about 47 
miles from Mexico City and 4% miles 
off the highway leading to Puebla. The 
San Felix property comprises 65,000 
square meters, and the buildings 3,400 
square meters. 

Also for sale is the equipment of the 
sack-finishing plant located in Mexico 
City. The Mexico City property, com- 
prising 4,000 square meters, has two 
main buildings covering about 1,800 
square meters of floor space. 

It is reported that the enterprise has 
about 300 employees. In San Felix, two 
shifts are employed, and production of 
the weaving department is stated to be 
60,000 meters weekly on a_ two-shift 
basis, and 80,000 meters weekly with 
three shifts. In the sack-finishing plant 
in Mexico City, 25,000 sacks per 10-hour 
day are turned out, 


The price asked for the San Felix 
plant is $500,000, and for the property 
and buildings in Mexico City, $250,000. 

Further information, including pho- 
tographs, inventory of property and 
equipment, and profit and loss state- 
ment of San Felix, S. A., may be ob- 
tained on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Interested parties should correspond 
with Ingeniero Gernaro Vera, Jr., Apart- 
ado Postal 10052, Mexico 1, D. F., 
Mexico, 





Colombian Firm 


Seeks U. S. Capital 


A cotton-textile manufacturer in Co- 
lombia wishes to interest a U. S. cot- 
ton-textile producer in investing capi- 
tal in the Colombian enterprise, or 
granting exclusive manufacturing rights 
in Colombia for an agreed-upon cot- 
ton product or patented process for 
cotton goods. 

Preferably, the Colombian manufac- 
turer wishes to negotiate with a U. S. 
firm which could supply machinery and 
technical assistance for the manufac- 
ture of such products. However, con- 
sideration would be given to any mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement where- 
by U. S. capital and/or machinery and 


October 20, 1952 


Several French firms are _ inviting 
American firms or individuals to par- 
ticipate in the expansion or develop- 
ment of various industries. U. S. invest- 
ment of capital, machinery, and equip- 
ment is desired. 


Manufacturer of Central-Heating 
Equipment To Expand Plant 


Rene Cousin Aine (Fonderie Nouvelle 
d’Aluminium), a French manufacturer 
of plant boilers and heaters and genera- 
tors for central heating, wishes to in- 
terest an American firm in investing 
capital in his plant (a minimum of 
$50,000 at present). Additional capital 
would permit large-scale expansion of 
production, particularly of patented 
heating generators. 

Alternatively, Mr. Cousin would con- 
sider an arrangement for the manufac- 
ture of the generators under license in 
the United States. In either case, the 
French firm’s sales organization would 
undertake distribution of the genera- 
tors in Europe. 

Descriptive information (in French) 
and photographs of generators are 
available on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Interested parties may correspond 
with Rene Cousin Aine, Fonderie Nou- 
velle d’Aluminium, 206 Avenue Pasteur, 
Pessac, Gironde, France. 


Paper Producer Wishes To Expand 
Mill To Manufacture Straw Paper 


Etablissements Dropsy Pere & Fils, 
25 Cours Langlet, Rheims (Marne), 
France, wishes to interest an American 
firm in investing capital, machinery, 
patents, and processes, to permit ex- 
pansion of present operations. The 
company manufactures packing mate- 
rials of wood (using 600 to 800 cubic 
meters each month) and corrugated 
cardboard (600 tons a month), and it 
wishes to increase production to use 
between 1,200 and 1,500 tons of paper 
per month. 

In order to reach this figure, the firm 
wishes to erect a paper mill to manu- 
facture straw paper, 150 to 250 grams 





technical advice would be provided. 

The Colombian firm, Fabrica Textile 
de los Andes, S.A. (FATELARES), 
has its own cotton-thread mill, and 
also manufactures bedspreads, blankets, 
blue jeans, overalls, and other cotton 
finished goods. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Robert Jairo Arango, Man- 
ager, Fabrica Textil de las Andes, S.A., 
Apartado Aereo 920, Medellin, Colom- 
bia. 


per square meter, and paper of tinted 
straw to replace tar paper. This would 
entail a complete installation with pulp 
preparation machines, winding ma- 
chines, and other equipment. Raw ma- 
terials are available locally. 

The plant, which employs 200 per- 
sons, was 75 percent destroyed by bomb- 
ing during the war but has been rebuilt. 
It covers 9,000 square meters of a 
ground surface of 15,000 square meters, 
and facilities include a railway siding. 


Investment Needed To Develop 
Southern Manganese Mine 


U. S. capital investment of $60,000 to 
$90,000 is sought by Rene Seban, a 
French mine operator, for the purpose 
of developing a manganese mine in 
southern France. The deposit reported- 
ly covers 495 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres), and analysis of the manganese 
carbonate ore therein is said to show 


a manganese content of 18 to 25 per- 
cent. 


A plant, where the ore is processed 
into electrolytic depolarizing manga- 
nese dioxide, for which there is a heavy 
demand, is located near the mine, and 


cheap electric current is readily avail- 
able. 


Interested parties should correspond 
with Rene Seban, 21 rue d’Aumale, 
Paris, France, to obtain detailed data 
on the chemical process utilized. 


Manufacturer of Electric Motor 
Frames Desires Expansion Aid 


Durand & Fils, a French manufac- 
turer of electric motor frames, is inter- 
ested in negotiating with an American 
firm for the investment of capital, ma- 
chinery, and equipment to permit ex- 
pansion of operations. 


The firm reportedly has a new process 
for the manufacture of electric motor 
frames of rolled and welded sheet iron 
instead of steel or cast iron, which elim- 
inates flaws detrimental to magnetic 
circuit. The frames are sold to the 
merchant marine, navy, and industry. 

The plant covers 312 square meters 
and is located a short distance from the 
railroad station. Equipment consists 
of one oil fuel furnace, rolling machine, 
hydraulic press of 110 tons, rotative 
welding group of 400 amperes, a “Pond” 
lathe, 35-kv.-a. electric generating set, 
and small equipment. 

Further information is available from 
Durand & Fils, Rue de la Republique, 
Saint-Juery (Tarn), France. 





NEWSPRINT imports into Israel 
during 1951 totaled 6,198 metric tons 
compared with 4,020 metrie tons in the 
preceding year. 
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Indian Firm Proposes New Boatbuilding 
Enterprise; Seeks U. S. Investors 


Caleutta (E. & M.) Engineers, Ltd., 
27-2C Strand Road, Calcutta, India, 
wishes to interest private U. S. inves- 
tors in the formation of a company to 
build boats for operating in inland wa- 
ters, principally as ferries and for car- 
rying freight. 


The Indian concern’s proposal in- 
volves establishment of a company cap- 
italized at US$1,000,000, with a mini- 
mum of 50 percent to be contributed 
by the American participant, who would 
also be expected to provide technical 
assistance. 


This new enterprise would engage 
in building various types of river craft, 
such as Diesel tugs and launches, re- 
frigerated barges, harbor-defense mo- 
tor launches, gunboats, fishing boats, 
and coastal freighters. Production of 
15 to 20 craft of different sizes annually 
is envisaged. 


The company anticipates a_ return 
of 40 to 50 percent on the investment. 


Sharing of equity would be preferred 
to offering a fixed return, and the in- 
vestor would be delegated a share in 
the management of the new company. 

Adequate supplies of unskilled labor; 
raw materials, such as iron, steel, and 
lumber; and power and transport fa- 
cilities reportedly are available locally. 
Skilled labor, however, is said to be 
scarce. 

Since such an enterprise would be 
the first of its kind in India, Calcutta 
(E. & M.) Engineers believe that it 
would assume great importance in the 
industrial development of the country, 
as well as in any defense preparations. 
An excellent domestic market is an- 
ticipated in view of India’s industrial 
and agricultural development programs, 
with no competition from imported 
craft, as preference would be given to 
domestic production. 

Firms interested in this proposal 
should correspond with Calcutta (E. & 
M.) Engineers, Ltd. 





Thailand Invites Bids 
For Steel Sliding Doors 


The Thailand Government invites bids 
until November 17, 1952, for the manu- 
facture, supply, and delivery of 65 steel 
sliding doors (two-leaf doors) for 


transit sheds, with a clearance of 5.00 
m. (width) x 3.50 m. (height), as well 
as all hardware and fittings needed 





Ontario Province Offers 
Trade Development Aid 


U. S. manufacturers seeking 
agents and distributors in Can- 
ada are invited to register with 
the Trade and Industry Branch, 
Department of Planning and De- 
velopment, a provincial govern- 
ment department for the promo- 
tion of trade in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 


The Trade and Industry Branch 
states that it is frequently ap- 
proached by large national 
distributors and manufacturers’ 
agents for assistance in locating 
U. S. companies desiring repre- 
sentation on the Canadian mar- 
ket, and it provides this service 
free of charge and without obli- 
gation. 

Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to R. A. Baker, Trade Di- 
vision, Trade and Industry Branch, 
Department of Planning and De- 
velopment, 159 Bay Street, Toron- 
to 1, Canada. 
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for proper installation. The transit 
sheds in the Port of Bangkok are al- 
ready built and in use. The cost of the 
doors will be financed partially by an 
IBRD loan. 


Specifications are obtainable on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the 
tender conditions are also available 
from the Port Authority of Thailand, 
Klong Toi, Bangkok, Thailand, at a 
cost of 50.00 baht each. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Committee for the Opening of Tenders, 
Port Authority of Thailand, Harbour 
Administration Building, Bangkok 
(Klong Toi), Thailand. 





Thailand Interested In 
Repair Shop Equipment 


Equipment required for the Thai 
Railways Administration, car and loco- 
motive repair shop at Korat reportedly 
is being supplied through MSA <assist- 
ance, with tenders presumably to be 
issued by the General Services Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


In addition, the Railways Administra- 
tion in Bangkok, is said to be planning 
to purchase a duplicate set of this 
equipment for installation in its repair 
shop at Thung Song, Province Nakorn 
Srithamarat, So., Thailand. 


Copies of the specifications covering 
the equipment required for the car and 
locomotive repair shop may be obtained 
on loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D, C, 





« 


Egyptian Resort Hotel 
Offered for Sale 


A first-class Riviera-style, 38- 
bedroom, resort hotel in Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, is offered for sale to 
an American purchaser. Included 
with the establishment are a large 
night-club restaurant with patio 
and a small tropical garden. The 
hotel, situated on the sea front, 
is reported to be suitable as a 
residence for American tourists. 

Interested hotel corporations or 
private individuals may obtain 
further details from Mr. Victor 
Setton, 218 Rue de Thebes, Cleo- 
patra (Ramleh), Alexandria, 
Egypt. 








LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
oe | sme Washington 25, 


In the United States 


Electrical Equipment: 

England—J. & H. Walter Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Walham Green Garage, 
Farm Lane, Walham Green, London, 
S.W. 6, offers for manufacture and 
distribution under license in the United 
States domestic electrical appliances, 
new techniques for cleaning and solder- 
ing insulated wires, and process for 
forming flexible leads as integral part 
of coil winding without soldering joints. 
Alternatively, firm would grant exclu- 
sive importing and distribution rights, 
Descriptive information available.* 


Machinery: 


Germany—Gustav Rasmussen (manus 
facturer), 244/254 Staderstrasse, Ham- 
burg, offers for manufacture under li- 
cense in the United States high-grade 
special machines for the production of 
ribbed tubes. 


Medical Supplies: 


England—J. & H. Walter Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Walham Green Garage, 
Farm Lane, Walham Green, London, 
S.W. 6, offers for manufacture and dis- 
tribution under license in the United 
States hypodermic syringes. Alterna- 
tively, firm would grant exclusive im- 
porting and distribution rights. Descrip- 
tive information available.* 


Railway Transportation Equipment: 


Belgium—S. A. Ateliers de Construc- 
tion de Jambes-Namur (manufacturer), 
16, rue de la Gare, Jambes, offers for 
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manufacture under license in the Unit- 
ed States “Locopulseur Pulso” (pat- 
ented railway truck propeller) used for 
shunting railroad cars in stations and 
industrial sidings. Literature available.* 


In Foreign Countries 


Tanks and Silos: 

Belgium—S. A. Ateliers de Constru- 
tion de Jambes-Namur (manufacturer), 
16, rue de la Gare, Jambes, wishes to 
manufacture under U. S. license in Bel- 
gium Aisassembled metallic silos for 
the storage of grains, and disassembled 
water and gasoline tanks. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam-. 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*). from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. 
Advertising Supplies: 
Germany—Fritz Kuehne (exporter), 
101 Wrangelstrasse, Hamburg, offers to 
export direct or through agent high- 
grade adhesive letters and signs for 
advertising purposes. Samples avail- 
able.* 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

Germany—Bavaria & St. Pauli Brau- 
erei (manufacturer, export merchant), 
1 Taubenstrasse, Hamburg, offers to 
export direct or through agent all types 
of high-quality bottled beer, grade 
N.A., packed in cartons or boxes. 


Asbestos: 

Union of South Africa—“B.R.S.” Met- 
als and Minerals (Pty.) Ltd. (exporter 
of all base minerals), 4th Floor, Trans- 
vaalia House, Stiemens Street, Braam- 
fontein, Johannesburg, wishes to devel- 
op a U. S. market for asbestos fiber. 
Firm was recently established and an- 
ticipates initial production of fiber 
(erysotile, montazite, and amosite) at 
the rate of 2,000 tons monthly, with 
an increase early in 1953. 


Reportedly, the company has ac- 
quired or holds the right to acquire 
the total and/or controlling interest 
in some 37 asbestos-producing proper- 
ties in southern Africa. The policy of 
the company is to ensure that all con- 
Ssignments of asbestos fiber supplied 
from mines under its control shall be 
in accordance with the relative sam- 
ples submitted and agreed specifica- 
tions. 

The firm states that it will not use 
the services of local brokers and ex- 
porters of asbestos fiber but plans to 
contact oversea consumers or the ac- 
credited buying agents of such consum- 
ers direct. The company plans, in the 
near future, to establish a cleaning and 
grading plant in Durban, Natal, 


October 20, 195? 


through which all fiber will pass be- 
fore being packed for shipment abroad. 


Cinchona Bark: 


Belgian Congo—Comptoir Commer- 
cial de l'Afrique Centrale (COMAFRIC), 
(export merchant), B.P. 900, Coster- 
mansville, -offers to export direct or 
through agent 300 tons of cinchona 
bark, quinine content over 5% (humid- 
ity 8%), packed in double sacks of 
40 kg. net or 42 kg. gross. Firm states 
inspection may be arranged on the 
basis of samples taken by the Office 
des Produits Agricoles of Costermans- 
ville, and a shiping sample of 10 kg. 
will be forwarded by air at seller’s ex- 
pense. The contract should stipulate 
the terms and conditions of analysis 
and eventually of arbitration. Corre- 
spondence in French preferred. 


Christmas Ornaments: 


Germany—W. Eck & H. Schmidt 
(manufacturer), 1 Rodacherstrasse, Co- 
burg, Bavaria, offers to export direct 
or through agent Christmas tree orna- 
ments, which will be supplied from 
stock or according to buyer’s specifica- 
tions. 


Dress Trimmings: 


Germany—R. W. Grube & Co. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler), 19 
Hardenbergstrasse, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg 2, offers to export direct and seeks 
agent for all kinds of very good quality 
beads, glass items for jewelry and dress 
novelties, pearl buttons, metal fabrics 
and threads, braids, special effect 
threads, synthetic bast, and chenille. 
Inspection available by the Material- 
pruefungsamt, 86-87 Unter den Eichen, 
Berlin-Dahlem, at seller’s expense. 


Furriers’ Accessories: 

Germany—Josef Scholz (exporter), 
76a Neusser Strasse, Dusseldorf, offers 
to export direct accessories for furriers, 





such as crocheted hooks, eyes, and 
chains. Samples available.* 

Hardware: 

Germany—Truempler G. m. b. H. (ex- 


port merchant), 26 Posthornstrasse, 
Hannover-Linden, offers to export di- 
rect unlimtied quantities of high-grade 
bolts, screws, and nuts, graded accord- 
ing to U. S. standards. Illustrated leaf- 
let available.* 


Jewelry: 

Germany — Emil Binder (manufac- 
turer), 10 Bayernstrasse, Pforzheim, of- 
fers to export direct to a value of 
$5,000 monthly gold, silver, or gold- 
plated genuine garnet jewelry, includ- 
ing ornaments, bracelets, brooches, 
crosses, earrings, and rings. 


Machinery and Parts: 

Germany—Gotthilf Walter & Co, 
Spezialfabrik fuer Teilapparate (manu- 
facturer), Postfach 42, Muehlacker- 
Erlenbach, Wuerttemberg, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent approxi- 
mately 20 universal and half universal 
dividers monthly, according to “Schles- 
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inger” standardization. Specifications: 
swing. 125-, 150-, 200-, 250-mm. Qual- 
ity inspection available at plant Muehl- 
acker-Erlenbach at seller's expense. 


Machine Tools: 


Belgium—S.A. Le Progres Industriel 
(manufacturer, exporter), 44 Avenue 
Huysmans, Lot-lez-Brussels, offers to 
export direct type S-100 heavy duty 
lathes, net weight 100 tons. Firm states 
that this lathe is particularly suitable 
for use in naval gun factories, ship- 
building, large mechanical shops, high 
pressure boiler works, heavy metallurgy, 
and factories for the manufacture of 
electric or hydraulic turbines, electric 
generators, or large Diesel motors. One 
lathe is reportedly available for im- 
mediate shipment. Catalog available.* 


Marine Products: 


England—Day-Impex Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of neon signs and glassware, ex- 
porter), Progress Works, Progress Road, 
Eastwood Industrial Estate, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex, offers to export direct 50 
gross bundles weekly of sea fern (also 
known as air fern), in assorted colors, 
for decorative purposes. Price informa- 
tion available.* 


Metals: 

Australia—Hawke (Aust.) Ltd. (jew- 
elry manufacturer), 201 St. George's 
Road, Northcote, Victoria, offers to ex- 
port direct approximately 8,960 lb. of 
copper base gilding metal, alloy—87% 
copper, 11% zinc, 2% tin—in ingots ap- 
proximately 14” x 3%” x 850°. Inspec- 
tion available at buyer’s direction and 
expense. 


Perfume Composites: 

Germany—Hermann Duellberg, (man- 
ufacturer), 15 Kapellenstrasse, Ham- 
burg, offers to export direct or through 
agent high-grade special perfume com- 
posites, grade N. A., for preparation of 
fine perfumes and luxury soaps. 


Prefabricated Houses: 

Germany—Eugen Richter (export 
merchant, commission merchant), 21B 
Baumstrasse, Lueneburg, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent high- 
grade Swedish or Finnish wooden pre- 
fabricated houses. 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Germany—Franz Schnurr, Uhrenfab- 
rik (manufacturer), Simmlerstr. 11-12, 
Pforzheim, offers to export direct or 
through agent 10,000 monthly of very 
good quality automatic cigarette light- 
ers in all colors and shades. Leaflet 
available.* 


Surgical Instruments: 

Germany—Max Hauser, Sueddeutsche 
Chirurgie-Mechanik (manufacturer), 46- 
48 Bahnhofstrasse, Tuttlingen, Wuert- 
temberg, offers to export direct Profes- 
sor Sauerbruch’s instruments for thorax 
and lung surgery of nickel-plated, 
chromium-plated, and stainless steel. 

Germany—aAlbert Maier, Fabrik 
chirurgischer Instrumente (manufactur- 
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er), 112 Mohlstrasse, Tuttlingen, Wuert- 
temberg, offers to export direct.to a 
value of 8,000 Deutsche marks monthly 
instruments for general surgery; special 
instruments for throat, nose, ear, lar- 
ynx; and arterial clamps. Inspection 
available at the plant of Karl Leibinger, 
Fabrik chirurgischer Instrumente, 
Muehlheim/Donau, at seller’s expense. 
Correspondence in German preferred. 

Timepieces: 

Germany—Franz Schnurr, Uhrenfab- 
rik (manufacturer), Simmlerstr. 11-12 
Pforzheim, offers to export direct or 
through agent 10,000 monthly of ladies’ 
and men’s very good quality wrist 
watches of chromium or stainless steel, 
rolled gold 20 mikrons, or 14- and 18- 
carat gold cases, 5%”’, 8%"’, 8%x12”’, 
10%”’, 13”. Leaflets available.* 


Toilet Articles: 


Germany—Fritz Kuehne 
sole distributor), 101 Wrangelstrasse, 
Hamburg, offers to export direct or 
through agent high-grade “Ideal” un- 
breakable combs, which are nonelectro- 
static, noninflammable, heat-resistant, 
and boilable. Sample available.* 


Wood Flour: 


England—The National Sawmilling 
Association (Wood Flour’ Section), 
(Trade Association), 14 New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. 4, offers to export 
direct wood flour. 


Wool and Kapok: 

Germany—Reis & Co. A. G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer, whole- 
saler), Mannheim-Friedrichsfeld, offers 
to export direct 50 tons monthly of var- 
ious qualities of cleaning and padding 
wool, as well as 20 tons monthly of 
kapok. Inspection available at plant 
Mannheim-Friedrichsfeld at buyer’s ex- 
pense. 


(exporter, 
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Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*),. from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Departinent 
¢ gpmmaren, Washington 25, 


Agricultural Products: 

Germany—Ed. Wuelker & Co. (im- 
porter), 115 Parkallee, Bremen, wishes 
to purchase direct wheat, corn, rye, 
barley, oats, milo corn, soybeans, and, 
eventually, wheat flour. 


Cafeteria Equipment: 

Norway — Vest-Norges Maskinkom- 
pani A/S (importing distributor), 8/10 
Store Markevei, Bergen, wishes to pur- 
cHfise direct first-class cafeteria equip- 
ment for use on ships. 


Chemicals: 
Germany—Ad. A. Hartmann (import- 
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er, exporter, manufacturer’s agent, 
wholesaler), 36 Wehlerweg, Hameln/ 
Weser, wishes to purchase direct mono- 
sodium glutamate and pure glutamin 
acid. 


Cotton, Waste, and Linters: 


Germany—Johannes A. Kratochwill 
(importer and agent for cotton, waste, 
and linters), 31 Moenckebergstrasse, 
Hamburg, wishes to purchase direct or 
obtain agency for cotton, cotton waste, 
and linters. 


Dental Equipment: 


Norway — Vest-Norges Maskinkom- 
pani A/S (importing distributor), 8-10 
Store Markevei, Bergen, wishes to pur- 
chase direct first-class dental equip- 
ment in complete units for use on ships. 


Machinery: 


Germany—R. W. Grube and Co. 
(manufacturer of articles for the cloth- 
ing industry), 19 Hardenbergstrasse, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg 2, wishes to pur- 
chase direct embroidering machine or 
apparatus, which blows the filling into 
embroidery_ designs, making hand-fill- 
ing unnecessary. Piece of fabric show- 
ing type of work for which equipment 
is desired is available.* 


Notions: 


Netherlands West Indies—Nathan 
€rivosei (importer, wholesaler, retailer, 
sales agent handling dry goods (mainly 
piece goods) and dress decorations), 11 
De Ruyterkade, Willemstad, Curacao, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for dress decorations, including 
Venice laces, gipur laces, all kinds of 
motif laces, galloons, trimmings in all 
designs, Chaton-roses, rhinestones, and 
rhinestones combined with nailheads. 
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Agricultural Products: 

Germany—Alexander Niemann (im- 
port agent), 38 Oktaviostrasse, Ham- 
burg-Wandsbek, wishes to obtain agen- 
cy for cocoa beans. 


Chemicals: 


Germany—Alexander Niemann (im- 
port agent), 38 Oktaviostrasse, Ham- 
burg-Wandsbek, wishes to obtain agen- 
cy for heavy chemicals, such as borax, 
boric acid, and balsam resin. 


Insulating Materials: 

Belgium—S. A. Societe Belge des Im- 
pregnants “SOBELIM” (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 427 Avenue Bon Ruzette, Steen- 
brugge-Bruges, wishes to obtain agency 
for wall insulating materials, 


Lubricating Oils: 


Italy — Dr. Giancarlo Scaglioni 
(agent), 25 Via Cesare Balbo, Turin, 
wishes to obtain agency for U. S. manu- 


facturer of lubricating oils and by- 
products. 


Metals: 

Germany—Alexander Niemann (im- 
port agent), 38 Oktaviostrasse, Ham- 
burg-Wandsbek, wishes to obtain agen- 
cy for metal residues. 


Polishes: 

Belgium—S. A. Societe Belge des Im- 
pregnants “SOBELIM” (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 427 Avenue Bon Ruzette, Steen- 
brugge-Bruges, wishes to obtain agency 
for floor polishes. 


Rubber: 

Germany—aAlexander Niemann (im- 
port agent), 38 Oktaviostrasse, Ham- 
burg-Wandsbek, wishes to obtain agen- 
cy for raw, synthetic, and scrap rubber, 


Rust Preventives: 

Belgium—S. A. Societe Belge des Im- 
pregnants “SOBELIM” (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, sales 
agent), 427 Avenue Bon Ruzette, Steen- 
brugge-Bruges, wishes to obtain agency 
for rust preventives. 


Television Sets: 

Japan—Fuji Industry Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, importer), 11 
Kaigan-Dori 2-chome (P. O. Box No, 
864), Kobe, wishes to obtain agency 
for new and used television sets. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Textiles: 

Germany—H. E. Hansen (manufae- 
turer’s agent), 1 Trostbruecke, Ham- 
burg 11, wishes to obtain agency for 
all types of textile piece goods, including 
wool, cotton, silk, and synthetic fibers 
of any description. 
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Australia—Robert A. Raynor, repre- 
senting Planters Trading Co. Pty. Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
20-26 Crewe Road, Oakleigh, Victoria, 
is interested in contacting processors of 
salted peanuts and cashew nuts and 
other nut foods with a view to obtain- 
ing a franchise from an American firm 
for manufacturing such products under 
license in Australia. Also requests tech- 
nical information on nut foods, cereals, 
and crackers. Sheduled to arrive No- 
vember 1, via New York, for a visit of 
3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook and Sons Ltd., 587 5th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; or Muller Phipps 
(Asia) Ltd., 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Colombia—Dr. Oscar Gutierrez (man- 
ufacturer’s representative), Calle 12, 
#1-12, Office No. 211, Cali, Valle, in 
his own behalf, and as representative 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Mariner Ships Meet Growing Demands 
Of U. S. Industry and Commerce 


A. W. Gatov 


Chairman, Federal Maritime Board 
Maritime Administrator 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


A new fleet of cargo vessels is being created in American shipyards 
to enable the American Merchant Marine to meet the growing demands 
of world commerce and to guarantee a merchant fleet with the ability 


to serve effectively in time of war. 


Realizing that a need had arisen for a new type of dry-cargo ship, 


the Maritime Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, joined with the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries of 
America in putting upon the seas a 
new vessel, completely postwar in de- 
sign, modern, and efficient, as the nu- 
cleus of a merchant fleet composed of 
ships that are the largest and fastest 
of their type in the world. 

These Mariner ships, now coming 
down the ways of shipyards of the East, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts, may well in- 
herit the fame of the clipper ships which 
carried the Stars and Stripes to all 
corners of the globe in the mid-years 
of the last century. 


Built To Replace Obsolete Ships 


The Mariner building program re- 
sulted from two parallel situations. For 
some time it had been realized there 
was a need for a new type of dry-cargo 
ship, modern in design, to-replace ships 
in the American Merchant Marine as 
they grew obsolete. Our Nation’s post- 
war active merchant fleet is composed 
principally of ships designed just prior 
to World War II and built during that 
conflict, 


Many of these ships have been in 
extensive war service and all are ap- 
proaching the middle period of their 
20-year life. The fact that all were built 
within a short period of time presented 
the American Merchant Marine with 
the prospect of “block obsolescence.” 
Other maritime nations were building 
new merchant ships at-—an increasing 
tempo. They built modern ships, faster 
ships. It became increasingly imperative 
that, if the United States was to meet 
the growing competition, new and better 
American ships must be developed and 
built. 

The United States is the world’s 
largest consumer of raw materials. So 
vast is that consumption that our needs 
cannot be supplied within the borders 
of our own country. 

With only 9.5 percent of the popula- 
tion and 8 percent of the land area of 
the free world, we consume about two- 
thirds of all the petroleum produced in 
the free world area, almost 60 percent 
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of the rubber, more than half of the 
manganese, iron ore, and zinc, and al- 
most half of the copper and lead. 


Official and well-documented statis- 
tical reports indicate that although we 
will never use up all our natural re- 
sources in an absolute sense, we have, 
nevertheless, reached the point in many 
cases where we must either bring into 
operation more and more of our mar- 
ginal resources, which means higher 
living costs and a subsequent lowering 
of our standard of living, or greatly 
expand our imports. 

The latter course is the clear choice 
and into this picture the Mariner ships 
enter to assure that the United States 





Mariner Cargo Ships 
Are Faster, Bigger 


The Mariners are single-screw 
steel cargo ships, shelter-deck 
type, having a raked stem and 
cruiser stern. The main engine is 
a geared turbine, driving a 22-foot 
diameter propeller, to give the 
ships a speed of 20 knots at 17,- 
500 normal shaft horsepower. 

Each ship has seven cargo holds, 
four forward and three aft of the 
machinery spaces, and provisions 
are made for carrying refrigerated 
as well as dry and liquid cargoes. 

Other features are: 

@ Over-all length, 560 feet 10 
inches. 
@ Length between perpendiculars, 

528 feet. 

@ Molded beam, 76 feet. 
@ Depth to weather deck, 44 feet 

6 inches. 

@ Design waterline draft, 27 feet. 
@ Load draft, 29 feet 9 inches. 
@ Gross tonnage, approximately 

9,700. 

@ Net tonnage, approximately 

5,600. 

@ Deadweight tonnage, 12,910. 
@ Displacement, 21,050, 











will be able to meet the needs of in- 
dustry and the demands of commerce, 
Growing dependence on imports brought 
about concern over maintaining this 
country’s place in sea commerce if re- 
source countries should be cut off. This 
concern gave rise to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 
1946. 


Strategic Materials Stockpiled 


Control of the stockpile is in the 
hands of the Munitions Board, which 
has set stockpile goals for 75 grades 
and types of 56 materials. These are 
commodities in world trade which can- 
not be produced domestically in amounts 
sufficient to meet a major emergency. 


They are the materials which the 
new, modern dry-cargo holds of the 
Mariners are designed to accommodate 
in great quantities. They are the ma- 
terials which the high speed of the 
Mariners will efficiently and economi- 
cally brings to our shores. They are 
the necessities which the use of such 
ships as the Mariners Will help guaran- 
tee for our use. 

To handle these and other cargoes 
vital to the American economy and to 
the economy of the free nations, the 
design of the Mariners was developed 
around two basic requirements; a serv- 
ice speed of 20 knots and a cargo Ca- 
pacity of 12,900 tons. The combination 
of these factors results in a cargo ship 
of more than twice the effectiveness 
of the World War II Liberty ships. 

It was important that the ships could 
be produced of noncritical materials, so 
far as practicable, so that if the need 
arose for construction in large numbers 
during an emergency period serious 
bottlenecks would not arise. 

Their operation commercially, and as 
units of national defense if needed, 
demanded the most effective cargo-han- 
dling ability. Suggestions and recom- 
mendations to assure this were made 
by the shipping industry and by Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Launching of the United Nations’ 
campaign to stem aggression in Korea 
made the need for this type of ship for 
military support inescapably clear. 

When hostilities broke out in South 
Korea, military authorities turned to 
privately owned fleets for the use of 
tonnage to meet the initial demand. All 
available ships in this category were 
quickly absorbed. The Military Sea 
Transportation Service then requested 
the Maritime Administration to with- 
draw from the National Defense Re- 
serve Fleet the best ships in lay-up. 

The ships most serviceable were the 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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U. S. Ambassador Reviews New Era 





Turkey Attracts Many Private Investors 


In a recent speech before the Propeller Club of the United States 
of the Port of Istanbul, the Honorable George C. McGhee, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Turkey, highlighted the cooperative efforts of Turks and Amer- 
icans in the economic development of Turkey. 

The Ambassador stressed particularly the role that is being played 


by private American capital in Turkey’s 
rapidly expanding industrial develop- 
ment, 

“It should, of course,” the Ambassa- 
dor said, “be the objective of our two 
countries continuously to consider 
means by which the basis of fruitful 
trade can be expanded and improved, 
and it is my hope that progress in this 
direction can be made in bringing our 
treaty structure up to date. In the 
meantime, however, trade and invest- 
ment between Turkey and the United 
States has flourished.” 


U. 8S. Investments Over $33 Million 


“American investments in Turkey are 
substantial. They exceed $33 million. 
Of this amount, approximately $11 mil- 
lion is invested in oil distribution facili- 
ties, $8 million in American-sponsored 
schools and hospitals, and $6 million in 
tobacco-processing installations. In this 
latter connection you might be inter- 
ested to know that the tobacco plants 
shipped $32 million worth of Turkish 
tobacco to the United States in 1951. 

“Other fields of activity involving con- 
siderable American investments include 
sewing-machine distribution, electric- 
light-bulb production, licorice process- 
ing, pharmaceutical manufacture, and 
the distribution of photographic equip- 
ment. 

“Total trade between the United 
States and Turkey amounted in 1951 
to $60 million in Turkish imports and 
$67 million in Turkish exports. In addi- 
tion to tobacco, America has emerged 
as the major purchaser of other Turkish 
products. Last year, for example, the 
United States bought about 70 percent 
of Turkish chrome output, which was 
59 percent by value of total American 
imports of metallurgical grade of this 
vital commodity. The United States is 
also purchasing increasing amounts of 
manganese, 

“The U. S. exhibit at the current 
Izmir Trade Fair, which I recently 
had the honor of attending to open the 
American Pavilion, is evidence of inter- 
est in maintaining trade between the 
two countries on a solid and enduring 
basis. 5 

“While I have no comparable data to 
offer on Turkish activity in my country, 
there are a number of Turkish nationals 
whom we regard as ‘treaty merchants’ 
and who are associated with very active 
commercial establishments in the 
United States. Some of these are doing 
most creditable service in the procure- 





ment of essential ores, such as chrome 
and manganese, from Turkey. 


“There are other Turks who have 
chosen to make the United States their 
permanent home. They have joined the 
other elements of the American popu- 
lation in helping make our country thé 
land of economic accomplishment that 
it is.” 

Why Not More U. S. Investment? 


“I am often asked why there is not 
more foreign private investment in 
Turkey. With about the same frequency 
I am asked why there is not more do- 
mestic private investment in Turkey? 
The second question should obviously 
come first because, generally speaking, 
a climate which is conducive to domes- 
tic private investment tends to attract 
outside capital. 

“As concerns Turkey, I believe it 
important to stress that evolution in the 
direction of domestic private investment 
has been occurring in progressive stages 
since the formation of the Turkish Re- 
public in 1923. 


“Those who understand the economic 
problems which faced Ataturk and the 
Grand National Assembly in those early 
days, understand why it was considered 
necessary to inject a strong element 
of state planning and state enterprise 
into the economic life of the country 
as the first phase of Turkey’s modern 
economic development. Turkey, both as 
a country and as a composite of indi- 
viduals, lacked capital. 

“If the industrial base required for 
a modern state was to be created upon 
the existing agricultural economy, it 
was considered necessary for the state 
itself to take the initiative. In recent 
years Turkey has swung into a new 
phase of economic development: the 
phase of increased economic freedom 
and intensified economic effort. I have 
heard it argued effectively that this 
phase could never have come about in 
Turkey without the steps which pre- 
ceded it. 

“The important point is that Turkey 
today is one of the few countries in 
the world whose policy calls for di- 
minishing rather than broadening state 
control of industry, business, and bank- 
ing. By delimiting the future role of 
state enterprise, the Turkish Govern- 
ment recognizes the contribution that 
the spirit of private initiative can, as 
it did in our country, make toward 


the development of 
natural resources.” 


Turkey’s great 


Domestic Activity Promoted 


“IT see widespread evidence that the 
Turkish Government wishes to promote 
domestic private enterprise and invest- 
ment. Let me cite a few examples: The 
State Match Monopoly has been lifted, 
making possible the private import, sale, 
and domestic production of matches. 
Salt production for export has been 
opened up to private interests. Sugar-. 
beet growers are able to buy shares in 
heretofore fully State-owned sugar fac- 
tories, and three new sugar factories 
are projected on a wholly private capi- 
tal basis. 

“Many millions of lire have been con- 
tributed by businessmen and other resi- 
dents of the Adana area to help finance 
the Seyhan Dam, The Turkish Govern- 
ment has authorized the creation of 
the Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey, which was sponsored by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


“The express threefold purpose of the 
Development Bank is to stimulate and 
assist the establishment of more private 
industry in Turkey, to encourage the 
investment of private capital as such, 
and to promote and encourage individual 
ownership of security holdings. 

“And now let us pick up the thread 
of foreign private investment which we 
dropped a little earlier. The highly en- 
couraging signs in the domestic picture 
find their counterpart in action by the 
Turkish Government to encourage for- 
eign private investment. 

“A great step forward in creating 
favorable conditions for foreign invest- 
ment was taken by the passage of a law 
designed for this specific purpose, While 


‘it does not fully match the provisions 


of laws in those countries which have 
attracted large sums of foreign capital, 
it nevertheless is a splendid start and 
should go far in improving the invest- 
ment climate of Turkey. The law pro- 
vides special opportunities for foreign 
investment in the fields of economie 
development which are open to private 
Turkish capital, 

“A guarantee is provided within cer- 
tain limits for the transfer abroad of 
earnings. It also provides for repatria- 
tion of capital after liquidation. Relaxa- 
tion in favor of foreign capital of stat- 
utes which restrict certain crafts and 
mine investment to Turkish citizens is 
permissive.” 


U. S. Encourages Private Investment 


“Our government has also taken steps 
to encourage foreign private investment, 
As Turkey is a participating country 
under the Economie Cooperation Act 
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of 1948, private American investors 
have been able to obtain additional 
U. S. Government guarantees for the 
reconversion into dollars of their Turk- 
ish investment, profits, and earnings. 

“These guarantees constitute one of 
the incentives which the U. S. Govern- 
ment offers to American investors will- 
ing to make investments in countries 
participating in the Mutual Security 
Program. The incentives which our 
Government offers American investors 
abroad are the natural product of the 
strong emphasis which is placed on 
private investment as a matter of basic 
U. S. economic policy. 

“The real significance of our private 
investment abroad is that it does not 
leave home alone. It has a very effective 
traveling partner—managerial experi- 
ence and technical know-how. 

“It is no secret that I am highly 
enthusiastic about the future of Turkey. 
I am enthusiastic about it for many 
reasons which need not be elaborated 
here. But within the context of my 
present remarks I am _ enthusiastic 
about this country because it has a 
basic economic soundness which should 
appeal strongly to foreign investors. 
This basic economic soundness is com- 
posed of many elements, and I mention 
but a few: 

“First, the Turks are an intelligent 
and hard-working people; they are 
sound of mind and body, they are 
honest, they have keen perception, and 
even the most modest farmer has the 
enviable qualities of strong pride and 
intuitive good judgment. Modern Tur- 
key is a true democracy, which, repre- 
senting a united people, possesses a 
high degree of political stability. 

“Secondly, Turkey is wealthy in nat- 
ural resources. Only 30 percent of her 
vast expanse of arable land is under 
cultivation. Her water resources are 
scarcely touched, and the nature of the 
country’s watersheds suggests large ac- 
cumulations of underground water. Tur- 
key has already developed substantial 
production of important minerals. Un- 
questionably there are even larger hid- 
den reserves which await discovery 
through intensified geological explora- 
tion. The prospects for production of 
petroleum are good. 

‘“All these and other resources await 
development in a country whose ratio 
of resources to population is among the 
highest in the world. Turkey offers sub- 
stantial availability of raw materials for 
many processing industries. This is true 
of animal and vegetable fibers, oil seeds, 
fruits and vegetables, as well as min- 
erals for smelting. 

“Thirdly, the economy of Turkey is 
dynamic. There is a normal healthy 
growth in population of about 2 per- 
cent per year. Using 1948 prices as a 
base, national income is increasing at 
a rate of about 7 percent per annum— 
with a jump to 14 percent from 1950 to 
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1951. This rate of increase would be 
exceedingly high anywhere. 


“The 1950-51 increase is comparable 


to the current rate in the United States, 
where we are in a more mature stage of 
our economic development and have 
under way a vast defense program. 
There is no reason, however, to suspect 
that it cannot continue in Turkey. The 
combination of growing population and 
increasing national income clearly indi- 
cates an expanding economy.” 


New Economic Era for Turkey 


“Turkey’s new economic era, now 
that it is possible for her to turn more 
to private enterprise, heralds great 
benefits for her. It heralds great bene- 
fits for those individuals—Turks and 
foreigners—who participate in the ex- 
pansion of private enterprise in Tur- 
key. 

“Private enterprise provides the nec- 
essary driving force, a force for eco- 
nomic development which. can at the 
same time be harnessed and made so- 
cially responsible. Where it can be em- 
ployed, it has no equal in the develop- 
ment of an expanding economy. Private 
enterprise in trade and industry, like 
the private holding of land, is one of 





New Enterprises in 
Turkey Proposed 


The new enterprises that com- 
mercial interests have proposed 
for joint U. S.-Turkish develop- 
ment include plants for the pro- 
duction of starch, glucose and by- 
products, cotton thread, fertilizers, 
and explosives; for the processing 
of cottonseed oil; and for extract- 
ing and canning orange juice and 
tomato juice and paste. 

Specific opportunities featured 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly in 
the past several months included 
also offers of a franchise by the 
city of Istanbul for financing, con- 
structing, and operating new 
transportation facilities there, and 
of the right to construct and op- 
erate parking garages in that city, 
and a proposal involving develop- 
ment of hotels for tourists. 

Turkish firms have shown inter- 
est in negotiating with U. S, man- 
ufacturers for the use of Ameri- 
can food processes and of patents 
covering pharmaceuticals, cosmet- 
ics, and insulating materials. On 
the other hand, a Turkish inventor 
made the offer of exclusive patent 
rights for producing a fireproofing 
composition said to be resistant 
to such hot, persistent flames as 
those of burning gasoline. 











the bulwarks of civilization. It is pro- 
ductive, creative, and imaginative. 


“The state benefits in many ways, 
including higher tax returns on an ex- 
panding volume of production. The state 
has adequate means at its disposal to 
assure protection of its own interests, 
and those of the worker and the con- 
sumer. Productive private investment, 
whether domestic or foreign, is first 
and foremost an asset to the country 
in which it is invested. 

“Private enterprise and foreign in- 
vestment went hand in hand in the de- 
velopment of the United States. We 
remember that our economic progress 
was made possible by monetary aid and 
technical assistance which came orig- 
inally from abroad. 

“Many were the investors in Europe 
who supplied the capital which built our 
railroads, founded our heavy industry, 
and mined our resources. Many were 
the investors and artisans of the Old 
World who came to our country and 
brought with them their crafts and 
skills to be passed on to those un- 
acquainted with new techniques. Our 
Nation is peopled by the descendants of 
Old World immigrants, and we remem- 
ber the benefits given us by them. 

“The Turkish Government has wisely 
laid the fundamental groundwork for 
the era in which private enterprise will 
play an outstanding role in the rela- 
tionship between Turkey and the United 
States.” 

Note: The complete text of the Ani- 
bassador’s speech appears in the Depart- 


ment of State Bulletin, October 13, 
1952. 





Labor Uneasiness 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tern for the Uruguay-United Kingdom 
agreement. 


Demand for Wet Hides Steady 


The demand for wet salted hides was 
steady and good-quality lots were eas- 
ily placed at about 44 pesos for 100 
kilograms. The markets for dry hides 
and sheepskins were inactive. Most pri- 
vate packing plants disposed of their 
stocks of salted hides at 35 to 44 pesos 
per 100 kilograms as against 110 pesos 
per 100 kilograms in 1951. 

The principal destination of sheep- 
skins is France and the price has been 
constant at around 10 pesos for 10 kilo- 
grams of good, half-wooled skins. Al- 
though 14,067 skins were shipped from 
August 1, 1950, to July 31, 1951, only 
7,657 were shipped in the following 12 
months. 

Construction continued to be the 
most active industry in Montevideo, and 
new permits granted during August 
amounted to about 7,000,000 pesos. A 
new organization, financed almost en- 
tirely by foreign capital, announced 
that it proposed to build 10,000 apart- 
ments, but the sites have not been 
selected.—Emb., Montevideo. 
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Mariner Ships 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Victory cargo ships, 15- and 17-knot 
vessels built during the latter part of 
the last war All the Victory ships of 
this type were quickly withdrawn, re- 
paired, outfitted, and put into service. 
Left in the Reserve Fleet anchorage 
were only the 10-knot Liberty ships, the 
“work horses” of World War II, plus a 
number of miscellaneous military auxili- 
aries and over-age vessels. The picture 
presented, in event of the spread of 
hostilities, was far from reassuring. 


Speed and Safety Required 


Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, who in 
August 1950 was appointed Chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Board and 
Maritime Administrator, turned to this 
problem immediately. Only a short while 
before, Admiral Cochrane had served 
with a group of engineers and scientists 
engaged in a study of new techniques 
and developments of sea warfare, and 
had settled upon a conception of a fast 
and large dry-cargo vessel which could 
be used with maximum guaranty of 
safety in transporting vital cargoes into 
forward areas. 

Because of the rapid advances being 
made in undersea and air attack tech- 
niques, it was decided that this new 
type ship must be capable of high speed 
in order to run independently of con- 
voys, if need be, and to be so designed 
as to readily accommodate the latest 
in defensive equipment. Large carrying 
capacity would further increase its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Once the program of constructing 
these new ships was begun, the Mari- 
time Administration selected the class 
name Mariner as being descriptive and 
appropriate. The individual ships were to 
bear the nicknames of the various 
States. 

Contracts for 25 ships were awarded 
February 7, 1951, and contracts for 10 
additional ships on June 5, 1951, and 
July 26, 1951. The average contract 
price per ship was $8,441,332. Five ship- 
yards on the East coast and one each 
on the Gulf and Pacific coasts received 
contracts, each shipyard to build 5 
vessels. 


First Ship Launched 


On February 28, 1952, the SS Key- 
stone Mariner, slid down the ways of 
the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. 
at Chester, Pa., into the Delaware 
River. 

Admiral Cochrane as the principal 
speaker at the launching said in part: 
“With each passing day it is more and 
more evident that the American Mer- 
chant Marine is an arm of our foreign 
policy as well as of economic strength. 
The more modern, the more efficient, 
and the better balanced is the merchant 
marine, the more effective will be these 
policies—be they in the realm of peace- 


ful commercial trade between nations or 
in the stern f:eld of military operations.” 

The first group of Mariners will be 
assigned for operation under the Na- 
tional Shipping Authority, which, under 
the Maritime Administration, directs 
the operation of Government-owned 
vessels in programs of national interest, 

The Waterman Steamship Corpora- 
tion was named as the general agent 
for operation of the Keystone Mariner. 
She will carry cargoes for the Military 
Sea Transportation Service. As other 
ships are completed and delivered, other 
American steamship companies. will 
operate them for Government account. 
In addition to the Keystone Mariner, 
the first Mariners scheduled for delivery 
have been assigned to the American 
President Lires; United States Lines, 
Pacific Far East Lines, Farrell Lines, 
Seas Shipping Co., Lykes Bros., and 
States Marine Corporation. 

A number of leading steamship com- 
panies have in addition expressed great 
interest in acquiring Mariners to fill the 
commercial needs of their particular 
services on the various trade routes. 


Equipment Shows New Design 


The Mariners depart in many ways 
from previous design. All 5- and 10-ton 
cargo booms have individual topping 
winches with permanently attached 
lines that will eliminate much of the 
handling and accidents prevalent with 
the old-fashioned topping gear. 


The ships are completely equipped 
with hinged quick-opening steel hatch 
covers and are the first American gen- 
eral cargo vessels to use all-hinged steel 
hatch covers. All weather- and second- 
deck hatch covers are completely water- 
tight without the use of tarpaulins. 


The cargo holds of the Mariners are 
equipped with a dehumidification sys- 
tem which is automatic in operation and 
maintains cargo at any degree of hu- 
midification required. Air to the cargo 
holds is so distributed that the mix- 
ture of recirculated and fresh air is 
automatically adjusted to the proper 
humidity. 

Two complete refrigerating systems 
are provided, one for cargo, the other 
for ship’s use. The refrigeration system 
is capable of maintaining uniform tem- 
peratures from 0° F. to 50° F. The re- 
frigerated cargo compartments have a 
capacity of 30,000 net cubic feet. 


South African Production 
Of Dried Vine Fruit Down 


Production of dried vine fruit such as 
raisins and currants in the Union of 
South Africa totaled 18,965,828 pounds 
in the 1952 season compared with 19,- 
826,929 pounds in the 1951 season, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures compiled 
by the Dried Fruit Board, Stellenbosch, 
Cape Province. 

Data on exports of dried fruit for the 
present season are not yet available, 





Battle Act 


(Continued from Page 3) 


determine the areas for which commor 
controls were necessary. 

The Battle Act provides that in the 
event a nation receiving aid from the 
United States ‘knowingly permits” ship- 
ment of embargo materials, such aid 
shall be terminated unless the President 
determines that cessation of aid would 
be “clearly detrimental to the security 
of the United States.” In a few cases, 
embargoed items have been shipped in 
fulfillment of contracts concluded before 
the enactment of the Battle Act. The 
Administrator’s report sets forth Presi- 
dential determinations in these cases. 


The latter part of the report deals 
with the particular problems posed in 
Western Europe and other free world 
areas in terms of the imports they con- 
tinue to require from the Communist 
countries. Measures taken to provide 
alternate markets and sources of sup- 
ply and to increase domestic production, 
the document states, are directly re- 
lated to the success of security controls. 
Special attention is paid to the problem 
of the dollar gap, which, if unsolved, 
increases the economic pressure on Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic free nations to trade 
with the Soviet bloc in order to acquire 
commodities for which they are unable 
to pay in dollars. 

The report explains that since the 
Soviet bloc is relatively self-sufficient 
in most basic raw materials and already 
possesses basic armament industries, no 
amount of controls can stop Soviet war 
production. It is possible, however, to 
slow down that war production, and the 
report states that there is evidence that 
security controls are succeeding in this 
objective.—Office of the Director for 
Mutual Security, press release DMS-19. 

(Copies of the 107-page report, en- 
titled First Semi-Annual Report to Con- 
gress on the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, will be sent to 
Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
where they will be available for con- 
sultation in a week or two.) 





but up to the last part of August 1952, 
export permits already had been issued 
for quantities exceeding the total ex- 
ports of 1951. Exports up to August 25, 
1952, totaled 7,777,308 pounds, whereas 
exports in the full year 1951 were 7,- 
660,148 pounds. 


Raisin exports of 5,200,000 pounds 
were taken by Great Britain; 1,065,100 
pounds were sent to New Zealand, the 
principal buyer of Thompson's Seedless; 
981,950 pounds of that variety were 
shipped to Ireland; and 334,819 pounds 
to Denmark, 

Final export figures are not expected 
to show significant increases. Although 
total exports have increased, exports of 
all varieties, except raisins and Thomp- 
son’s Seedless, show a marked decrease. 
Total raisin exports, however, have in- 
creased by nearly 1,500,000 pounds. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 

















NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Outlook Brighter for 
Netherlands Paper 


The slump in the Netherlands paper 
industry appears to have slackened, and 
manufacturers now tend to be more 
optimistic. 

The sole newsprint manufacturer 
stated early in September that news- 
print output had not been curtailed in 
April, following the drop in foreign and 
domestic demand for paper, but that 
the high production in other plants of 
the company—making printing, writing, 
and wrapping paper—had been cut. Pro- 
duction in these plants has now risen, 
but not to capacity, as the result of 
strengthened demand. More call for 
wood-content, instead of wood-free writ- 
ing paper, is attributed to lack of pur- 
chasing power. 

According to this company, prices for 
cellulose and wood pulp have dropped 
considerably this year as a result of 
international pressure on the Scandina- 
vian price policy. Subsequent inventory 
losses assertedly are covered by reserves 
set aside in other years. Prices for paper 
products remain profitable, but not at 
the 1951 level. 


Another company reporting an up- 
turn in trade had cut its output by 10 
percent early this year because many 
customers with large paper stocks on 
hand expected prices to drop, and thus 
had delayed placing orders. Others in 
the trade agree that hesitancy to place 
orders has come more from a wait-and- 
see attitude on price than from lower 
consumer demand. 


Strawboard Output Curtailed 


The unfavorable position of the straw- 
board industry is said to be due largely 
to two developments: Australia and 
France have closed their markets for 
strawboard, and Belgium now requires 
an import permit for this product. 

As of early April, 17 of the 19 straw- 
board manufacturers curtailed produc- 
tion by 25 percent, and, for each suc- 
ceeding month through September, re- 
duced their output 40 percent below 
the 1951 monthly average. Also, they 
lowered prices drastically to attract 
orders. The industry expects that by 
late fall demand will rise as stock needs 
become apparent. 

Official statistics for June show a 
drop from April in all categories of pa- 
per and products, except newsprint. 
Output of writing paper fell from 6,530 
metric tons to 4,759; wrapping paper 
and board, from 8,171 tons to 7,488; 
and special paper, from 2,102 tons to 
2,064. 


About 7,600 metric tons of newsprint 
were produced in b6th months. The 
total output of paper and products in 
the first half of 1952—160,762 tons— 
was 26,632 tons below production in the 
first 6 months of 1951. 
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Natural: Rabber Production Down; 
Synthetic Up; Trade Keeps Pace 


World production of natural rubber in the first 8 months of 1952 
was 1,157,500 long tons, 9 percent under the 1,275,000 tons produced 
in the like period of 1951, according to estimates of the Secretariat 
of the International Rubber Study Group. Total output in August 1952 


was estimated at 142,500 tons. 

Exports of rubber from Indonesia, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, amount- 
ed to 55,553 tons in August, and the 
cumulative 8-month tctal was 483,180 
tons. In the corresponding period of 
1951, Indonesian exports were 550,567 
tons. 

World consumption in August 1952 
was placed at 112,500 tons, bringing the 
January-August total to 955,000 tons, 
as against the January-August 1951 
total of 1,022,500 tons. Estimated im- 
ports into the U. S. S. R. and China, in- 
cluded in these figures, amounted to 
17,250 tons in August 1952, 103,750 tons 
in January-August 1952, and 102,750 
tons in January-August 1951. 

Stocks of natural rubber at the end 
of August 1952 were estimated at 760,- 





Irish Herb Farming Expands 


The medicinal-botanical cultivation 
project, initiated by the Irish pharma- 
cist-lecturer at St. Catherine’s, Leixlip, 
County Kildare, has been materially 
developed, according to the foreign 
press. (See Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Nov. 26, 1951, p. 18.) 

The area under cultivation covers ap- 
proximately 40 acres, and herbs pro- 
duced include among others, stramon- 
ium, hyoscyamus, and _ elecampane. 
Electric drying ovens have been in- 
stalled, and the 1952 crop of belladonna 
was the first to be dried in this modern 
equipment. 

Especially significant is the fact that 
the managing director of the State- 
owned sugar company has placed at 
the disposal of the planters a large area 
of reclaimed bog land at Gowla, County 
Galway, for cultivation of the first ex- 
perimental crops of spearmint and pep- 
permint. Excellent crops of both these 
plants were reported to be ready for 
harvesting and distillation in Septem- 
ber. 

The first distillation of essential oils 
from these crops will be made at the 
sugar company’s factory at Tuam, 
County Galway; under the direction of 
an Irish distillation specialist. 


New Industry Anticipated 


If satisfactory results are obtained, 
it is anticipated that the production of 
peppermint and spearmint oils from 
waste Irish bog land may become one of 
the Republic’s best dollar and sterling 
earners. 

Samples will be sent to the United 





000 tons, consisting of 245,000 tons in 
producing countries, 325,000 tons in con- 
suming countries (excluding stocks in 
the U. S. S. R. and China, and stocks 
not available to industry in the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France), 
and 190,000 tons afloat. 


Synthetic rubber production was esti- 
mated at 66,000 tons in August 1952, 
605,000 tons in January-August 1952, 
and 584,000 tons in January-August 
1951. Consumption of synthetic rubber 
in the same periods was estimated at 
67,500 tons, 575,000 tons, and 530,000 
tons, respectively. Synthetic stocks at 
the end of August were placed at 172,- 
500 tons. 

World new rubber consumption (ex- 
cluding Soviet synthetic) declined from 
1,552,500 tons in the first 8 months of 
1951 to 1,530,000 tons in the first 8 
months of 1952. U. S. consumption in- 
creased slightly from 808,114 tons to 
811,505 tons, while foreign consump- 
tion, excluding China and the Soviet, 
declined from 641,500 to 614,500 tons. 





States and to the United Kingdom, and 
it is stated that one of the largest 
toothpaste manufacturers in the United 


States is watching the experiment 
closely. 


If the project succeeds, hundreds of 
acres of bog land in the West of Ire- 
land will be reclaimed and planted not 
only to spearmint and peppermint but 
also to lavender and chamomile. Such 
a new industry would provide lucrative 
work for small farmers of Connaught 
who may be given acreage contracts to 
grow the crops. 


The instigator of this project has 
made plans for the collection of many 
valuable medicinal herbs and plants 
growing wild on Irish bogs, as, for ex- 
ample, Drosera or sundew, bogbean and 
butterwort, all of which are in good 
demand. 





Israel To Raise Poppies and Hemp 


Israel, the foreign press states, is 
going to raise poppies for opium as well 
as Indian hemp for medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes, the principal purpose be- 
ing to conserve foreign currency. 

Both drugs have been grown experi- 
mentally at Rehovoth and the Govern- 
ment is now preparing for cultivation 
of the plants on a scale which will meet 
the country’s requirements, 











NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





U. S. Iron and Steel Hardening Methods 
Studied by 10 West German Experts 


American industry’s advanced meth- 
ods of heat treatment and hardening 
of steel and iron are being studied by 
a team of 10 German production and 
technical experts in that field, including 
two plant foremen, the Mutual Security 
Agency reports. 


The West German group, whose study 
trip is sponsored by MSA under its 
productivity and technical assistance 
program, is visiting a number of Eastern 
and Mid-Western plants specializing in 
these processes. 


The field of heat treatment, which is 
basic to the production of vital defense 
materials, is in a transition stage in 
West Germany from manual methods 
to the more highly developed and sci- 
entific methods used in the United 
States. 


The visitors are particularly inter- 
ested in studying American techniques 
and practices which could be used to 
improve German methods of heat treat- 
ing structural steel, heavy forgings, ma- 
chine parts, high speed cutting tools, 
and precision parts. 

Also of interest to them are methods 
of surface hardening by carburization 





Canadian Supply of 
Alkali Meets Needs 


Canada’s excess of caustic soda sup- 
plies in relation to chlorine stem prin- 
cipally from the emphasis in the Domin- 
jon paper industry on the production 
of newsprint, which requires large 
amounts of chlorine, whereas production 
of other types of paper requires caustic 
soda. 

Because the slump in the cotton- 
textile industry and in rayon production 
has caused inactivity in that part of the 
pulp and paper industry, chlorine is 
temporarily in unusually good supply. 
When -the textile industries become 
more active, a nearer balance between 
demand for chlorine and caustic soda is 
anticipated. 


Some caustic soda is being used un- 
economically where soda ash or lime 
could be used, as in the manufacture of 
glycols. Producers have lowered prices 
for caustic soda considerably, but have 
not been able to dispose of all their 
stocks. 


The market situation for soda ash 
is similar to that for caustic soda. For- 
merly, large amounts of soda ash were 
imported from the United Kingdom, but 
these have been cut sharply. Total im- 
ports of soda ash dropped to 12,629,385 
pounds (C$168,600) in the first half of 
1952 from 33,599,155 (C$423,335) in the 
first half of 1951. The United Kingdom 
supplied 6,146,895 pounds and 31,216,900 
pounds, respectively. 


through induction, gas or salt baths, 
heat-treating research and training pro- 
grams for technicians in this field, and 
labor relations. 


Besides studying industrial methods 
at various large plants, the group also 
will visit labor unions, industrial train- 
ing schools and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 


Leader of the West German industrial 
team is Dr. Paul E. Riebensahm, profes- 
sor at the Berlin Technical University. 


The team, which is being accompanied 
on the U. S. study tour by Joseph G, 
Chapman, MSA project manager, ar- 
rived in New York on September 27, 
after visiting three other cities. It will 
continue its itinerary to nine more 
cities. 





Training Center Opened in 
India for Rice Breeding 


The international training center on 
rice breeding at Cuttack Central Rice 
Research Station, Cuttack, Orissa, In- 
dia, was officially inaugurated on Sep- 
tember 15, 1952. 


The rice breeding work at Cuttack is 
sponsored and financed by the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. The objective of the training 
center is to develop higher yielding var- 
ieties of rice for dissemination to grow- 
ers in India and other countries of 
Southern Asia. Particular emphasis will 
be placed upon the development of hy- 
brid varieties. 

Dr. Panjabrao S. Deshmukh, Govern- 
ment of India Minister for Agriculture, 
the foreign press reported, in his inau- 
guration speech, stated that the inter- 
national training center on rice breed- 
ing was designed primarily to assist the 
deficit food producing countries of South 
and East Asia to overcome their food 
difficulties. 


Dr. Deshmukh emphasized that only 
by widely disseminating to the millions 
of rice cultivators the knowledge devel- 
oped by persons trained at the rice 
breeding center could any substantial 
progress be made in improving rice 
yields and thus benefitting the many 
millions of persons who were largely 
dependent on rice for their subsistence. 

The work of the training center is 
under the direction of Dr. Parthasarathi, 
Director of the Indian Rice Research 
Institute at Cuttack. The FAO has pro- 
vided an associate director, Dr. J. E. 
Harrington, formerly of the University 
of Saskatoon (Canada); and also the 
services of a well known Japanese rice 
breeder, Dr. M. Nagai. Ceylon is making 
available the services of one of that 
country’s leading rice experts, Dr. Chan- 
draratna, as a visiting lecturer, 





India's First Newsprint 
Mill May Produce in '53 


India’s first newsprint mill, lo- 
cated at Chandni in Madhya 
Pradesh, is scheduled to go into 
production by the middle of 1953. 

The project was first started as 
a private enterprise with a paid- 
up capital of approximately $3,- 
000,000, of which about $1,260,000 
was contributed by the Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh. 

The project, which according to 
the latest estimates is expected to 
cost around $10,500,000, has en- 
countered various problems, in- 
cluding lack of experienced man- 
agement. As a result, the Madhya 

_ Pradesh Government took control 
of the management and has since 
advanced large sums of money for 
the completion of the construction 
of the plant. 

The new mill is designed to pro- 
duce 30,000 tons of newsprint per 
annum, representing one-third of 
the country’s requirements of 
about 90,000 tons..: 











Norway Earns Dollars 


With Fish Exports 


The Norwegian fishing industry 
earned more than $8,000,000 in dollar 
exchange in the first 6 months of 1952. 


This could have paid for almost 10 
percent of Norway’s entire imports from 
the United States in 1951. The dollar 
earnings were about equal to Norway’s 
total 1951 imports from the United 
States of cotton manufactures, finished 
steel products, office appliances, agri- 
cultural machinery, scientific and pro- 
fessional instruments, and edible and 
inedible animal products. 

Fishery products exported to the 
United States in the first half of 1952 
included 2,900 tons of frozen fish fillets, 
4,900 tons of canned fish, 27,000 tons 
of fish meal, and 212,000 gallons of cod- 
liver oil. 

Fishery products exports to all coun- 
tries in this period, in terms of U. S. 
dollars, amounted to $54,500,000— 
slightly above the highest annual U. S. 
exports of fishery products of $52,800,- 
000 reached in 1947 and considerably in 
excess of such exports in any subsequent 
years. 

Exports of fish from Norway to 
Brazil, amounting to the equivalent of 
$9,300,000, consisted entirely of salted, 
air-dried clipfish, a type for which there 
is little demand in the U. S. The United 
Kingdom was the third largest foreign 
customer of Norway’s fisheries during 
this 6-month period, taking products 
valued at the equivalent of $7,900,000. 
At least 35 other foreign countries par- 
ticipated in this trade. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


Israel's Traffic Restricted 


Road traffic in Israel is restricted 
by the Government’s fuel-saving pro- 
gram. Weekly suspension of traffic is as 
follows: 48 hours for taxicabs, 24 hours 
for busses, and 2 days for private cars. 
Eighty percent of the commercial trucks 
are ordered off the roads for 2 days a 
week. Strong protests from the public 
resulted in the relaxation of an order 
discontinuing urban bus traffic during 
the night. 

The Government has agreed to the 
proposal that the annual rate of taxes 
on private cars be increased to between 
I£60 and 1£300 (I£1—US$2.80), and on 
taxicabs I£126 and I£142. Gasoline- 
powered busses are to be assessed I£100 
and Diesels 1£500. The rate for trucks 
varies from I£40 for a 1-ton vehicle 
to 1£200 for vehicles of 5 tons and 
higher capacity. 

The local subsidiary of a U. S. com- 
pany and a U. S. truck manufacturer 
have agreed upon the assembly of 
trucks on a trial basis. 


CHEMICALS 
Chile Subsidizes Fertilizer Use 


The Chilean Ministry of Agriculture 
reports that approximately 574,000,000 
pesos will be needed to subsidize the 
use of fertilizers on essential crops in- 
stead of the earlier estimated figure of 
327,000,000, as several new factors have 
to be considered. 


The Government expects to cover 
part of the cost of the containers and 
50 percent of the manufacturing tax 
and freight charges, plus an allowance 
for possible price increases. It also esti- 
mates that the use of plant foods will 
be 50 percent greater than they were 
in 1951, the base year. 


India To Make Citric Acid 


The Biochemistry Division of the Na- 
tional Chemical Laboratory at Poona, 
India, has developed a method of mak- 
ing citric acid from domestic raw ma- 
terials. With a view to commercial 
exploitation, the process has _ been 
turned over to a Bombay firm, which is 
being advised on the establishment of a 
pilot plant. 

Citric acid has been imported from 
the United States. 








Japan Expands Chemical Output 


Only one company in Japan produces 
methylene chloride. Production revived 
slowly after World War II; output was 
aproximately 32 metric tons in 1951. 
The company’s annual capacity is re- 
ported at 120 tons and plans are under 
way to expand it to 360 tons. 

Quality problems have hampered the 
manufacturer, so that most of the out- 
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put has been suitable for use only as a 
refrigerant. However, the company be- 
lieves that its product can now meet 
the needs of film producers. 


Spain Increases Potash Output 


Four private firms in Spain produce 
annually about 160,000 metric tons of 
potash and the output may reach 200,- 
000 tons by 1960. 


The Instituto Nacional de Industria 
(INI) has organized a firm known as 
Fodina, S.A., to exploit reserves in 
Catalunya and expects some produc- 
tion by 1955 and an output of 75,000 
tons by 1960. 

It has not been definitely decided to 
continue work on the Navarre deposits, 
but INI is considering the development 
of two independent shafts which could 
produce 200,000 tons of potash by 1960. 
This would bring total production to 
475,000 tons, and it might be increased 
to 600,000 tons, although INI states 
that these plans are only projects. 

It is difficult to estimate future ex- 
ports of potash. The amount available 
will depend upon greater production, 
the increase in output by private indus- 
try, and domestic consumption. Domes- 
tic use of potash was estimated at 55,- 
000 tons in 1951 and is expected to 
total 75,000 tons by 1955; a desirable 
figure would be 300,000 tons. 

Two French companies have interests 
in Spanish potash firms. 


Mexico To Explore for Sulfur 


A concession is reported to have been 
granted for the exploitation of sulfur 
deposits on Socorro Island off the north- 
west coast of Mexico. Although some 
voleanie sulfur is found there, the value 
of the deposits has not been established, 
and rapid recovery of _ substantial 
amounts is not anticipated. 


Sweden Plans Phenol Production 


The Bofors Co. in Sweden has built 
a plant to produce 800 metric tons of 
phenol annually. 

Phenol -is obtained in small quantities 
in Sweden as a byproduct of gas and 
coke works. The construction of a fac- 
tory that could supply the phenol re- 
quirements of all the. Scandinavian 
countries has been discussed, but the 
large capital outlay needed has prevent- 
ed its establishment. 

The Swedish Association of Chemical 
Industries strongly recommends the 
erection of such a plant in its outline 


of an expansion program for the chemi- 
cal industry. 


FOODSTUFFS 


Argentina to Import Potatoes 


Permits will be granted for import- 
ing potatoes into Argentina, from Den- 
mark and Italy, to relieve a current 
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shortage, the Argentine Central Bank 
has announced. The quantity desired 
is 40,00C tons, which should arrive not 
later than October 15. 

Production of potatoes in Argentina 
in the 1952 season was reduced by 
smaller acreage, following the over- 
production and low prices of 1951, and 
by the drought which ruined much of 
the late crop. Only about 250,000 tons, 
or 25 percent, under normal consump- 
tion were available for the March-Oc- 
tober 1952 period. The next Argentine 
crop (early and semi-early) will not be 
available until November. 


Seed potatoes are also needed. Con- 
sideration is being given to the importa- 
tion of 200,000 boxeg of seed from Can- 
ada and the United States. The seed 
will be needed for October and No- 
vember planting in the semi-late region 
near Mar del Plata. The Central Bank 
apparently is reluctant to allocate dol- 
lar exchange for this purpose, but grow- 
ers regard the renovation of seed this 
year as essential. 


Cuban Ice-Cream Output Up 


Ice-cream manufacture is steadily in- 
creasing in volume in Cuba. In 1951 
two large local manufacturers produced 
600,000 gallons of 8-percent or higher 
butterfat mix and 90,000 gallons of 
5-percent butterfat mix for soft ice- 
cream, or about 50 percent of the total 
produtcion of the island. 

Actual ice-cream production figures 
are not available for the first half of 
1952, but a large increase is expected. 

Imports of ice-cream manufacturing 
preparations (powdered) in the first 6 
months of 1952 totaled 25 tons, more 
than double the 11 tons imported in the 
corresponding period of 1951 and 25 
percent above the 20 tons imported in 
the entire year. The United States is 
the source of the bulk of ice-cream 


manufacturing preparations imported 
into Cuba. 


Iceland's Whaling Successful 


The Icelandic whaling season, begun 
on May 25 and ended on September 
16, yielded a total of 265 whales, as 
compared with 339 in 1951. 

Although the catch was not so large 
this year as it was last, the 1952 sea- 
son was considered very successful. 
Because of unfavorable whale oil prices, 
emphasis this year was placed upon 
whale meat for the domestic market 
and for export, particularly to Eng- 
land. 

Domestic consumption of whale meat 
has greatly increased, partly because 
of its cheapness, and partly because of 


the scarcity of lamb on the domestic 
market. 


Turkish Grain Output High 


The Turkish governmental agency 
which purchases grain from producers, 
redistributes it for domestic use, and 
is responsible for making exports of 
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all except minor grains reported that 
in August 1952 grain stocks amounted 
to 873,000 metric tons, of which 665,000 
tons were wheat. 

About the middle of September pur- 
chases were being made in all districts 
of Turkey at a high rate, and the yield 
of all grains may reach a total of nearly 
2,000,000 metric tons before the next 
harvest. 


Venezuelan Firm To Freeze Juice 


Pampero Products, the Venezuelan 
fruit and vegetable canning company, 
is reported to be proceeding with its 
plan to produce refrigerated orange 
juice. The company has advertised in 
the Caracas press for 50,000,000 Va- 
lencia oranges, or oranges of kxal va- 
rieties, not including navels. The or- 
anges will be accepted during the 
period November 1952 through March 
1953. 


French Output of Almonds High 


Reports from almond growers in the 
Marseille area of France indicate that 
the 1952 harvest will produce an excel- 
lent crop of about 800 metric tons, as 
compared with 500 tons in 1951. 


There remain in Marseille not more 
than 150 to 200 tons of 1951 crop al- 
monds, practically all of which were 
imported and are available only at high 
prices, about 400 francs per kilogram. 
Old crop stocks in other Mediterranean 
countries are understood also to be very 
low. 


Imports of almonds for the 1952 crop 
* year (September 1951 to July 1952), ac- 
cording to official statistics, amounted 
to 8,593.4 metric tons which is almost 
the same quantity that was imported 
during the corresponding months of the 
1951 crop year (8,426 tons). In the 1951- 
52 crop year Spain and Italy provided 
about 75 percent of the total, Italy lead- 
ing with 3,812 tons (as compared with 
5,038 tons for the preceding period), and 
Spain provided 2,537.4 tons, a large in- 
crease over the 891 tons it provided 
from September 1, 1950, to July 31, 
1951. The bulk of the remaining 25 per- 
cent of imports during the 1951-52 crop 
year came from Portugal, Morocco, 
Tunisia, and Algeria. 

Exports from France in the period 
September 1, 1951, to July 31, 1952, 
amounted to 581.4 tons, with Germany 
taking half (290.7 tons) and Finland 
and the French territories taking the 
bulk of the remainder. France was able 
to export this season over three times 
the quantity exported during the 1951 
season. 

Almond dealers are of the opinion 
that the coming season will be a poor 
one, with imports from OEEC countries 
restricted and Spanish prices probably 
high. The deflationary effect of the 
Pinay economic measures is still making 
buyers unwilling to place orders and the 
almond luxury market is one of the first 
to feel such influences, 
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Dealers are reluctant to predict the 
condition of the market in the coming 
months when, normally, it should be 
exceedingly active as stocks are ac- 
cumulated for the Christmas season. 
Excellent harvests are anticipated, and 
plenty of almonds should be available, 
but the uncertainty of government ac- 
tion and the, reluctance of buyers to 
conclude deals has cast its shadow on 
the marketing outlook. 


Turkish Filbert Trade Active 


Trade sources éstimate Turkey’s 1952 
filbert crop at 67,000 to 77,000 metric 
tons of unshelled nuts. The 1951 bumper 
crop totaled 87,000 tons (unshelled). 


The Turkish Government on August 
7, 1952, fixed a minimum price of T£l 
per kilogram unshelled, which amounts 
to $75 per 100 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) net (without commis- 
sion), Istanbul. The Minister of Econ- 
omy and Commerce has promised the 
growers that this price will be main- 
tained until February 1, 1953. 

The export price for future delivery 
sales of the new crop, which started at 
$80—$83 cost and freight, dropped to 
$77, September delivery, and $76, Octo- 
ber delivery. 

Some 5,000 tons of shelled filberts 
have already been sold to Continental 
countries, mainly to Germany (4,000 
tons) and Switzerland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and other countries took 
1,000 tons. 

A stock of about 18,000 to 20,000 tons 
of unshelled filberts has remained from 
the 1951 crop. This entire amount is 
held by the Union of Filbert Growers 
Cooperatives, causing some _ anxiety 
among exporting circles. However, the 
director of the Exporters Union stated 
that this stock will be disposed of only 
after the new crop is sold. 


MACHINERY 
Newfoundland Builds New Plants 


Newfoundland has more than 20 dif- 
ferent projects which recently have 
been created outright or provided with 
strong financial support. 

Among these projects is a birch mill, 
equipped with modern machinery 
largely of Canadian manufacture. Two 
lathes and two dryers have been in- 
stalled. The hot press system is used in 
producing what is known as “resin- 
bonded blue plywoods.” The plant spe- 
cializes in cut-to-size panels. 

In addition, a pressboard plant is be- 
ing erected by Atlantic Hardwoods, 
Ltd., and, according to reports, should 
be completed by November of this year. 
The company hopes to begin production 
by April 1953. 


MOTION PICTURES 
Afghanistan Offers New Market 


Afghanistan has 9 motion picture 
theaters with a total seating capacity of 








7,150. One new theater with about 600 
seats is at present under construction, 
Average weekly attendance now is esti- 
mated at about 20,000 compared with 
15,290 reported early in 1952. 


All but two of the theaters use Ger- 
man projection and sound equipment. 
The German equipment is in need of re- 
placement and U.S. producers of motion 
picture equipment should put their ad- 
vertising material before the Press De- 
partment of the Afghan Government 
which may be persuaded to replace the 
German equipment with U. S. products. 
Two theaters in Afghanistan at present 
are equipped with U. S. projection 
equipment. 

In recent months a new system of 
unofficial censorship has been estab- 
lished in Afghanistan. All films are now 
given a preliminary screening before 
either an officer of the Press Depart- 
ment or an officer of the Kabul munici- 
pality. So far this censorship has not 
resulted in the rejection of any films. 

During the past 6 months 54 feature 
films were imported into Afghanistan. 
It is estimated that 35 to 40 percent of 
the films shown are U. S. productions, 
and a slightly higher portion are Indian 
films. The number of French and Brit- 
ish pictures shown is declining. About 90 
percent of the short subjects are of U.S. 
origin. 

The future of U. S. films in this mar- 
ket may depend on a careful selection 
of the type of films released. Action 
films and musicals are the most popu- 
lar; dialogue films do not appeal to 
Afghan audiences, 


Ceylon Increases Film Imports 


Imports of motion picture films into 
Ceylon amounted to 7,328,678 linear feet 
in the year ending June 30, 1952, com- 
pared with 6,420,609 linear feet import- 
ed in the year ended June 30, 1951. 
India and the United States again led 
in the Ceylon film market, about 49 per- 
cent of the films imported were Indian, 
41 percent were U. S. productions, and 
the others were mainly British films. 

Ceylon is reported to have 159 motion 
picture theaters with a total seating 
capacity of about 110,000. This number 
includes touring theaters. Of this total, 
104 are owned and operated by Ceylon 
Theaters, Ltd., 40 by Cinemas, Ltd., and 
15 by Ceylon Entertainments, Ltd. 

The Ceylon Government Film Unit in 
1951 released 4 documentary films, 3 
short subjects, and 4 newsreels. 

There is only one commercial pro- 
ducer of 35-mm. films in Ceylon, and it 
has studios located at Kandana, about 
10 miles from Colombo, This firm, estab- 
lished in September 1950, has completed 
one film, which was released in May 
1952. Another film, in production, may 
be completed by the end of 1952. At 
present there is only one sound stage, 
but another is to be constructed in the 
near future. The studios are fully 
equipped with sound cameras, recording 
equipment, processing laboratories, and 
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projection theaters. Receipts from these 
pictures are not expected to cover pro- 
duction costs, the market being small, 
and the Government may need to aid 
this industry. 


Films in lean Are Varied 


Although U. S. films still form the 
largest portion of foreign film offerings 
in Iran, there has been evidence of more 
widespread distribution of Russian fea- 
ture films, with three Russian films hav- 
ing been well received. British films 
were not so popular in 1951 as they 
had been during the preceding year. 


German films are beginning to find a 
place in the Iranian market again and 
although many of them are prewar pro- 
ductions they are well received. Two 
French films had long runs in Iran, as 
did one Austrian picture. 


Two feature films were produced in 
Iran during the past year. They were 
enthusiastically received and have un- 
doubtedly encouraged local film produc- 
tion as evidenced by the appearance of 
a number of new studios. The best 
equipped studio, Pars Film Studio, which 
produced the two feature films, was 
completely destroyed by fire during May 
1952 and a new studio is being put up 
on the same site. 

There are four new studios in Iran. 
One has in production a feature film, 
another has completed a 16-mm. film, 
another is mainly concerned with dub- 
bing foreign films, and the other, which 
appears to be a reasonably well equip- 
ped modern studio, has employed a 
German film expert and has stated that 
it will produce 35-mm. films. 


There are at present 62 motion pic- 
ture theaters in Iran, with two new 
theaters having been opened in Tehran 
during the past year. Some progress has 
been made in dubbing foreign films into 
the Persian language. The Asia Film 
Studio has dubbed several films success- 
fully and now has in its possession com- 
plete equipment (all of local manufac- 
ture) for this operation. 


Costa Rica Uses U. S. Films 


Two major motion picture theater 
companies in Costa Rica each own sev- 
eral theaters in San Jose and a circuit 


of other theaters which are under con-~ 


tract to receive films. A few first-run 
theaters in San Jose are outside the two 
circuits and they import European films 
and single production of independent 
U. S. producers. 

The two major theater companies 
have contracts for the productions of 
the principal U. S., Mexican, and Ar- 
gentine film studios. They receive their 
films on lease, usually for 6 to 8 months, 
and return them after use. Some of the 
prints received are new and some have 
been previously run in a neighboring 
country. 

Attendance at the 95 motion picture 
theaters in Costa Rica that exhibit 
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35-mm. films is reported to be somewhat 
above that of last year. An indication 
of this state of business is the fact that 
several new theaters were opened dur- 
ing the past year and several more are 
in progress of construction or are 
planned. 

About 8,000,000 admission tickets 
were sold in 1951, and over half of 
these tickets were sold in San Jose. An 
estimated 500 features, 375 shorts, and 
250 newsreels are released in Costa 
Rica each year. Of the feature films 60 
to 70 percent are U. S. productions, 20 
to 25 percent are Mexican, and the re- 
maining films are Argentine and Europ- 
ean. Approximately $425,000 was remit- 
ted to foreign suppliers of motion pic- 
ture films in 1951. 

In the capital city audiences have a 
decided preference for U. S. films, while 
in other towns Mexican and Argentine 
films are popular. Patronage of European 
films, except for an occasional Spanish 
film, is limited almost entirely to San 
Jose. 


NAVAL STORES 
French Rosin Exports Retarded 


Although a substantial amount of 
rosin had been booked for export from 
France in July and August 1952 to 
Brazil, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and other destinations, only 250 metric 





_ tons were shipped by September. 


A good potential market exists in 
countries where dollar exchange is 
short, but the high prices of French 
rosin may hamper export trade. 


Portugal's Rosin Exports Down 


Exports of rosin from Portugal 
dropped sharply to 12,700 metric tons in 
the first half of 1952 from 20,880 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1951, 
reflecting the general decline in the 
world market for these products. Ex- 
ports of turpentine decreased to 1,900 
tons from 5,035 tons. The United King- 
dom was the principal purchaser of 
rosin in the first half of 1952, taking 
5,239 tons, France was the chief buyer 
of turpentine, receiving 632 tons. 


Mexican Stores Output High 


Production of naval stores in Mexico 
has increased approximately 10 percent 
in each of the past few years. However, 
the slack demand is hurting producers 
and they have decided to cut back pro- 
duction by an undetermined percentage 
for the harvest beginning in November 
1952. The amount to be produced will 
depend upon world market conditions. 


Swedish Stores Exports Decrease 


Sweden’s exports of liquid rosin (in- 
cluding refined tall oil) declined to 1,865 
metric tons, valued at 1,318,000 crowns 
(1 Swedish crown=US$0.193) in the 
first 6 months of 1952 from 3,015 tons 
(663,000 crowns) in the corresponding 
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period of 1951, according to preliminary 
statistcs. » 

Exports of turpentine oil dropped 
sharply to 510 tons, worth 679,000 
crowns, from 1,650 tons (1,675,000 
crowns), whereas exports of wood tar 
decreased to 2,100 tons, valued at 964,- 
000 crowns, from 3,340 tons (2,277,000 
crowns). 


U. K.'s Use of Stores Slow 


Consumption of rosin in the United 
Kingdom was slow—totaling approxi- 
mately 25,000 long tors—in the first 
6 months of 1952, principally because 
of a shut-down of many paper mills and 
a recession in the paint and varnish 
industry. Trade sources indicate that 
30,000 to 32,000 tons will be used in the 
second half of 1952. 

Sales of turpentine in the first half 
of 1952 were the slowest on record. Con- 
sumption is estimated at 1,500 to 2,000 
tons in that period and is not expected 


to exceed 100 tons monthly for some 
time. 


PULP AND PAPER 


Austrian Production Declines 


Austria’s production volume of pulp 
and paper decreased in the second 
quarter of 1952 owing to slackened do- 
mestic and export demand. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion, in metric tons, of mechanical and 
chemical pulp, paper, and cardboard 
a 1946, including the first half of 


Austrian Pulp and Paper Production 


























Mechanical Chemical 
32,255 39,804 
43,238 66,367 
69,608 152,755 
82,462 207,051 

3,338 250,037 
105,705 272,693 
48,590 131,560 
Paper Cardboard 
94,805 24,642 
119,069 28,740 
200,761 45,720 
224,078 52,667 
238,855 59,034 
261,393 67,789 
126,851 501 








Consumption and exports of pulp and 
paper in the first 6 months of 1952 in 
metric tons were as follows: 

Commodity 






Mechanical pulp 2.0.0.0... ; 607 
Chemical pulp . . 90,580 30,949 
BNE cicctoralieccoons .. 68, 61,931 
Cardboard K 5,278 


Demand for Italy's Paper Small 


Paper manufacturers in the Piedmont 
area of Italy are passing through a real 
crisis, with domestic demand small and 
exporting difficult. 

Conditions during July 1952 were as 
dull as in the preceding months; no 
favorable forecasts were made for an 
early revival. Manufacturers had to 
curtail work hours and to send most 
of the products to the warehouses. Ex- 
ports declined further 

The collapse of both the domestic and 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Averages are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the following exceptions: The 
peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the 
dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 


































































































Average rate Latest available quotations 
Unit | 
Comntrp queted fupe of cqchange 1950 1951 1958 Approximate Date | 
(annual) (annual) May Rate equivalent in U. S&S. 1952 ( 
currency 
Argentina..... eres Ee ae 1 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Aug. 28 { 
Preferential..... 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. ’ 
Free market... 114.04 14.21 14.00 13.99 .0714 Do. 
- | Bolivia........... Boliviano..... REE IE TES: 2 60.60 60.60 60.60 60.60 .0165 June 30 
i * 101.00 101.00 101.00 101.00 .0099 Do. 
ll A Maer. I * 130.00 130.00 130.00 .0077 Do. 1 
rE ee 4 190.00 190.00 190.00 .0053 Do. ( 
LE as Tee. 161.50 5 192.00 * 245.00 220.00 .0045 Do. { 
Brazil............. Cruzeiro ....... Official. oes 18.7 18.72 18.72 18.72 0534 Sept. 30 ; 
Chile. Peso ID scinscinsceneciclaessoienesipengens 31.10 81.10 81.10 31.10 0322 Do. 
Banking market................. 43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 .0232 Do. 
Provisional commercial.. 60.10 60.10 60.10 60.10 .0166 Do. 
Special commerctal........... * 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 .0200 Do. ] 
Free market (curb).......... 91.04 86.14 123.78 143.00 .0070 Do. ‘ 
. Colombia...... ae eee Bank of Republic ‘.......... 1.96 Piles nteptan” “EE  geabinn Sieatetaas athens < 
2 Sa ee. 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 Sept. 30 , 
Costa Rica....| Colon............. Controlied............ ae 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
Uncontrolled .....ccccccscssseeereen 8.7 7.70 6.75 6.65 1504 Do. ( 
Ecuador...) SUCTE.....0.000.) Central Bank (official)..... 5 13.50 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Aug. 30 I 
ca eal a 18.36 17.82 17.37 17.50 .0571 Do. \ 
Honduras..... Lempira........ Official.. * 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 Sept t 
Mexico........... ea Fae 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 1156 Do. P 
Nicaragua....| Cordoba........ OMI cial.....0....corcereseservercscenecones 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 2000 Aug. 30 
Basic 1° 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do. 
Curb. ; 6.92 7.08 7.27 7.35 -1361 Do. 
Paraguay..... Guarani......... SE ahnetnicakeienn mngecnes chert  [f dbivescsme 15.00 -0667 Sept. 30 € 
SS a is ES. ee ae 1 28.98 30.00 30.00 .0333 Do. 1 
Peru Sol. Exchange certificate......... 14.85 15.08 15.52 15.34 .0652 Aug. 16 f 
Free......... 15.54 15.23 15.7 15.50 .0645 Do. : 
Salvador..e..| COLON. ..cecssees Son oaee an 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 -4000 Sept. 30 C 
Uruguay........ PPOGD. cacccceccccsess| “CORR BONOG ...00060000-0ceccccecccsesees> 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 -5263 Sept. 17 
Commercial free............0+ 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. r 
Uncontrolled-nontrade..... 2.61 2.24 2.65 2.96 = r Do. , Q 
i a ae 3.35 3.35 > $26 3.35 2985 ept. 30 f 
te Vo 3.35 3.35 3.35 8.35 2985 Do. ¢ 
4 . r- 2 e established recognition toward the close of 1951. * July-December. Selling rate in _ effect 
augea 36. ee 1 autAverage based on month-end quotations tae Ea eben tans ceditned | 
2 April-December. Rate established April during 1951. November 9. 1950. I 
. ’ * August - December. Rate established 1 New exchange rate structure estab- " 
* March-December.:’ Rate established Feb- July 25, 1950. lished August 1, 1952. See explanatory notes. qu 
ge bd ony ne Be pe Ry — el . 
vie os wane seek 2088, St S- rate established March 20, 1951. * Bolivian curb rate as of May 31, 1952. d 
actions or in permitted transactions fi- * January-November. New rate (15.15) (For explanation of rates, see notes in r 
nanced with ‘‘own exchange,’’ given official established December 1, 1950. Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952.) t: 
Ss 
foreign markets, together with intensi- locations are granted only at irregular duction is limited and imports are re E 
fied competition, brought about a de- intervals and after considerable delay. stricted. E 
cline in quotations for all types of paper. The number of licensed radio sets The critical shortage of dollar ex- F 
The greatest decline was 20 percent in totaled 177,428 in September 1951. change is the only serious obstacle ir 
the price of ordinary paper. ‘ ‘ restricting importations. Legal imports 0 
Yemeni Radios To Be Registered of rayon piece goods have been negli- te 
RADIO AND TELEVISION The Yemeni Government is reported gible, but it is believed that some clan- L 
. x " ae to have decreed that all radio sets in  destine imports are reaching the market. : 
Israel's Radio Service Limited use within the country be registered. 
, : There is some concern that this action Production of the one local rayon 
Radio broadcasts in Israel are made may be intended to introduce a tax on P/ant in confined to the weaving, dyeing, 
over four transmitting stations, Tel ea A . ° - and finishing of rayon crepes and shan- Pp 
Aviv (575 ke.), Haifa (1205 kc.), Jerusa- os Se, tungs of medium quality. The capacity tl 
lem (737 ke.), and an Army station. of this plant is 48,000 meters per month, o 
Attempts have been made to improve TEXTILES but production for the past year has d 
these. services, but material and per- ————————— been limited to 40,000 meters per month G 
sonnel have been insufficient. Equip- because of inability to obtain imports M 
ment is produced locally whenever pos- Paraguay Needs Rayon Goods of yarn. The company states that it WM 
sible, but for numerous items which Paraguay’s demand for rayon piece could easily market 50 percent more cl 
must be imported foreign currency al- goods is not fully supplied because pro- than its present output, a 
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U. Marine 
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A new terminal for the handling of 
bulk cargo on the Southern Branch of 
the Elizabeth River at Norfolk, Va., has 
begun operations. Up to 50,000 tons of 
bulk cargo can be accommodated in a 
600 by 150 foot warehouse at the site. 
A second warehouse, measuring 200 by 


600 feet is in the planning stage and 
will be built if business warrants. 





First of four passenger ships owned 
by the United Fruit Co. and due to be 
converted to freighters has arrived at 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Yards. 





A full investigation of new “exclusive 
patronage contracts” circulated early in 
September by the North Atlantic 
Steamship Conference will open Oc- 
tober 28 in New York, as announced by 
Cc. W. Robinson, Federal Maritime 
Board examiner. At a prehearing in 
Washington, Mr. Robinson ruled that 
the examination will cover af phases 
of the dual rate pacts. 





Tankers have a new heavyweight 
champion, the 32,000-ton World Enter- 
prise. The vessel is now undergoing 
finishing work at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. Built for the World Tanker 
Corp. by Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd., the 
new ship is one of more than a dozen 
giants of the tanker class constructed 
for the company, which is headed by 
Stavros S. Niarchos as president, 





A new nationwide organization, to be 
known as the National Cargo Bureau, 
Inc., has been formed by shipping men, 
insurance underwriters, and Govern- 
ment agencies to inspect loading of 
dangerous cargoes and develop loading 
regulations. The Bureau is expected to 
take over the cargo-loading inspection 
services provided in the past by the 
Board of Underwriters of N. Y. and the 
Board of Marine Underwriters of San 
Francisco. 

One of the factors reported to have 
influenced the formation of the new 
organization is ratifitation of the In- 
ternational Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea, which introduces the need 
for additional safeguards to meet risks 
imposed by new types of cargo. 





John F. Gehan of the American Ex- 
port Line has received the insignia of 
the Merite Maritime from the Republic 
of France, France’s highest maritime 
decoration. Jean-Felix Charvet, French 
General Counsel, presented the award. 
Mr. Charvet lauded the service which 
Mr. Gehan rendered the French Mer- 


chant Marine “whenever the occasion 
arose.” 
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of the Coal Producers & Exporters As- 
sociation, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery, iron and steel, and 
construction and earth-moving equip- 
ment who desire a representative in 
western Colombia, and in discussing 
coal export possibilities. 

Scheduled to arrive October 9, via 
New Orleans, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Shepherd Steel Co., 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y.;. 


Colombian Embassy, Washington, D. C.; 
or Colombian Consulates in New Or- 
leans, Houston, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake City, Chicago, New 
York, and Miami. Itinerary: New Or- 
leans, Houston, Los Angeles (through 
October 22), San Francisco (through 
October 29), Salt Lake City (through 
October 31), Chicago (through Novem- 
ber 3), New York (through November 
12), Washington, D. C. (through No- 
vember 15), and Miami (through No- 
vember 20). 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Denmark—John Holme, representing 
A/S Magneto (importer, wholesaler), 
155 D. Jagtvej, Copenhagen N., is in- 
terested in distribution methods and 
organization pertaining to the auto- 
motive accessory and tool equipment 
industries. Scheduled to arrive October 
14, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express 
Co., 649 5th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Springfield 
(Mass.), Springfield (Ill.), Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 


Italy—Dr. Ing. Giuseppe Rota, repre- 
senting OCRIM Ltd. (Officine Cremo- 
nesi Impianti Molini), (manufacturer 
and exporter of machines and plant for 
mills and oil mills), Via Massarotti 16, 
Cremona, wishes to introduce in the 
United States or other areas having 
programs for the improvement of food 
processing, a small flour mill produced 
as a packaged unit, highly automatic, 
and with pneumatic feed instead of 
gravity feed which is usual in flour 
mills. He desires to call on saw-mill 





Keel of the largest tanker ever built 
in Canada has been laid at the Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Co., Ltd., at 
Lauzon, Quebec. The tanker, first of two 
28,000-ton vessels, will be built for the 
Andros Shipping Co. of Montreal. It 
will cost approximately $7,000,000, 





Wilmington, N. C., dedicated new 
port facilities on September 18, when 
State dignitaries and Maritime Admin- 
istration officials hailed the completion 
of the modern $5,000,000 terminals. 

Another North Carolina port, at 
Morehead City, was formally dedicated 
several weeks ago. 


© 

operators, as well as firms which might 
be interested in having the agency for 
this plant. Dr. Rota is now in the U. S. 
for about a month. U. S. address: c/o 
Jerome Jacobson Associates, 1415 K 
Street NW., Suite 201, Washington 5, 
7 <. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Japan—Sukehiko Ito and _ Ichiro 
Tanaka, representing Tanaka Kikinzoku 
Kogyo K. K. (Tanaka Precious Metal 
Industry Co., Ltd.), 14 Kayabacho 2- 
chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is 
interested in importing and exporting 
precious metals, and in visiting manu- 
facturers of silver and platinum wire 
extrusion machinery for electrical con- 
tact purposes. Also requests technical 
information regarding lime blocks used 
in the melting of platinum metal, nec- 
essary equipment to check gas inclu- 
sion, and precision drill press. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 1, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Fleischman, Burd & Co., 
Inc., 22 West 48th Street, New York © 
36, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, New- 
ark, Detroit, Boston, and Chicago. 


Sweden — Edward Karl Manfred 
Lindberg, representing Aktiebolaget 
Volvo (importer, exporter, manufac- 


turer), Goteborg, is interested in study- 
ing the latest developments on the use 
of plastics in automobiles, and espe- 
cially the latest methods of reproducing 
engineering drawings. He wishes to visit 
a number of airplane plants in order to 
study latest reproduction processes. He 
is now in the U. S. for an indefinite 
period. U: S. address: c/o Aktiebolaget 
Volvo, 19170-74 James Couzens High- 
way, Detroit 35, Mich. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, Gardena (Calif.), San Fran- 


cisco, Santa Monica, Burbank, and Elk- 
hart (Ind.). 





TRADE LISTS 
- AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently published the following 
trade lists. Firms domiciled in the 
United States may obtain mimeo- 
graphed copies from this Division or 
from Department of ‘Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Thailand. 

Business Firms—Reunion. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
United Kingdom. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Ar- 
gentina. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters — 
Mexico. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Spain. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—Netherlands West 
Indies. 
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U. S. Flagship Schedules Promote 
Foreign Shipping, Expand Trade 


Regularly scheduled steamship liner services established by Amer- 
ican companies to and from oversea_markets since 1936 have proved 
especially effective in the promotion of this country’s foreign trade. 

A new publication, “Participation of United States Flag Ships in 
American Overseas Trade 1921-1951,” of the Maritime Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, credits U. S. national shipping policy 


as set forth in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 with being a principal fac- 
tor in the expansion of American ship- 
ping in foreign trade. The type of serv- 
ice offered by American carriers forced 
an improvement in cargo-carrying serv- 
ices by foreign lines servicing U. Ss. 


ports. 
Earlier Systems Inadequate 

“Despite the important position of 
the United States in world trade,” the 
report states, “with the exception of 
the 6-year period, 1943-48, American 
freighters and tankers together have 
never carried as much as 50 percent of 
the cargoes moving in the foreign trade 
of this country, and have been a negli- 
gible factor in the carriage of com- 
modities between foreign areas. 

“For the 30-year period United States 
flag freighters averaged less than 40 
percent of total dry cargo receipts and 
shipments, while United States flag 
tankers averaged 51 percent of total 
inbound and outbound liquid cargoes.” 

Among the principal reasons given for 
the relatively minor carrying position 
of the American flag fleet in 1939 were: 
U. S. flagships were old, of slow speed, 
and in generat lacked flexibility for 
_ shifting from one trading area to an- 
other; operating costs of American 
ships were much higher than foreign 
flagships; freight rates often proved un- 
remunerative to American operators, 
which caused them to lay up their ships, 
obsolete foreign tonnage was replaced 
with faster, more efficient ships, and 
there was a low level of economic activ- 
ity throughout the world. 


Regular Schedules Improve Service 


The report explains that ships com- 
prising the American merchant marine 
have been and are primarily engaged in 
regularly scheduled services. This has 
resulted in the establishment of a larger 
number of direct-line services to nu- 
merous foreign ports, greater regularity 
and dependability of service, increased 
number of sailings at a wider range of 
American ports, and more careful han- 
dling and prompt delivery of cargoes. 

American flag tramp ships, however; 
the report explains, after a few years 
of prosperous employment following 
World War I, were forced from the seas 
by low-cost foreign competition, becom- 
ing active again in the past 5 years be- 
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cause of the world-wide demand for 
shipping of all types. 

The report also deals with cargo ton- 
nage movements in U. S. foreign trade, 
the impact of the Korean campaign 


and this nation’s oversea commitments 
for foreign aid, and an analysis of tank- 
ship traffic including a comparison of 
the prewar and postwar tanker activi- 
ties. 

Seven charts and six tables are in- 
cluded in the publication, which is ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost 
of 20 cents a copy. 


Saudi Arabia to Have New 
Telecommunications System 


Marking another step in the rapid 
modernization of Saudi Arabia, a con- 
tract for the installation of a radio tele- 
communications system was signed late 
in August between the Government and 
Siemens, a well known German manu- 
facturer of radio and electrical equip- 
ment. 


The project, which will take 2 years 
or more to complete and will cost ap- 
proximately £1,800,000, will give the 
country a modern facility for both in- 
ternal and external communications. 


A radiotelephone and radioteletype 
link will connect Jidda with Riyadh, Me- 
dina, and Dammam; a second, Jidda 
with the United States and all the Eu- 
ropean capitals; a third, Jidda with 
Pakistan and India; a fourth, Jidda with 
Egypt, other Arab countries, and 
Turkey; a fifth, Jidda, with Mecca and 
Taif. 

The new radioteletype equipment is 
to be housed on the present site of the 
Jidda radio station. A new building for 
the receiving sets will be constructed 
on the Medina road adjacent to the 
villa of Abdullah Faisal. All the radio- 
telephone facilities wiil be installed in 
a new telephone building, scheduled for 
construction near the center of Jidda. 

It is now understood that the Saudi 
Government will soon welcome bids for 
the installation of a 100-kw. radio 
broadcast transmitter to reinforce the 
3-kw. transmitters presently in 
operation, 





Cork Harbor Bunker 


Facilities To Reopen 


The bunkering facilities at Cobh, Ire- 
land, Cork’s transatlantic liner port, 
will be in full operation by the end of 
the year. 

The oil depot on Haulbowline Island 
has storage facilities for 6,000,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil but has not been in op- 
eration since 1939 because the wharfage 
accommodations were unsafe. Up to 
1939 oil tankers discharged their fuel 
cargo at Haulbowline by drawing along- 
side the hulk of a British naval vessel 
lying in front of a wooden jetty. 

After World War II the need for an 
up-to-date wharf became acute and 
the Irish Government undertook to build 
a new jetty of reinforced concrete at an 
estimated cost of £80,000 (US$224,000), 
The new jetty will rise 4 feet above 
the level of high tide. 

Cork Harbor Oil Wharves Co. had 
the lease on the oil storage tanks from 
the Irish Government but relinquished 
it about 12 months ago, The Irish Gov- 
ernment may now decide to operate 
the oil bgnkering installation, but it is 
understood that the Board of Works is 
open to offers from commercial con- 
cerns for lease of the fueling works. 





Uruguayan Railroads United 
Under State Administration 


Recently approved legislation pro- 
vides that the Uruguayan railroads, 
now operated by two separate admin- 
istrations, be brought under the direc- 
tion of a newly created autonomous 
entity, the State Railroads Administra- 
tion (Administracion de Ferrocarriles 
del Estado or A.F.E.) 

In addition to bringing about the con- 
solidation of State Railways, in opera- 
tion since 1915, and Central Railways, 
purchased from British interests in 
1948, the new law delimits in some 
detail the powers of the new entity, de- 


scribes the general form of its organi- - 


zation, and establishes extensive regula- 
tions for its personnel. 

Enactment of the legislation marks 
the end of extended debate over the 
bill. Its passage will permit adjust- 
ments in railway, wages, which have 
been frozen, and, more important, pro- 
vide a degree of stability, lacking for 
the past several years while the two 
systems awaited legislative action. 

Now that officials and workers know 
where they stand future planning can 
be undertaken with more confidence. 





THE SINGAPORE office of Quantas 
Empire Airways, Ltd., has announced 
that as of September 16, 1952, a pas- 
senger service was to begin operation 
between Singapore and the Cocos Is- 
lands connecting with the Sydney- 
Cocos-Mauritius-Johannesburg route. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Airline May Stop at 
Habana Year Round 


Resort Air Lines, Inc., is now 
authorized to make regular ex- 
cursion flights to Habana, Cuba, 
the year round. The all-year per- 
mit is effective for the remainder 
of 1952 and all of 1953 and 1954. 

Previously stops could be made 
in Habana only during February, 
March, April, June, July, August, 
and December. 

The new permit specifies that 
all flights shall originate and ter- 
minate in Miami, and authorizes 
Resort Air Lines to operate on 
the following routes: Miami-Ba- 
hamas-Habana-Miami; and Miami- 
Jamaica-Haiti-Dominican Repub- 
lic-Virgin Islands-Puerto Rico- 
Habana-Miami. 

A third route includes alternate 
stops at some of the points men- 
tioned, as well as at Trinidad, 
Venezuela, Curacao, Habana, and 
Miami. The routes may. also be 
arranged in such a way that 
Habana may be the first stop 
after Miami or the last one on the 
return to Miami. 




















S. Africa's National 
Roads Well Advanced 


The 5,396 miles of national roads pro- 
posed for the Union of South Africa are 
expected to be completed by 1960 at a 
cost of more than £100,000,000. 


Early in 1936 the National Road 
Board submitted a 5-year plan for the 
construction, repair, and maintenance 
of highways to be designated as nation- 
al roads. The Board intends to bitumi- 
nize the entire mileage of the national 
roads. 


This work was begun in 1936, and in 
the ensuing 15 years 2,855 miles of the 
network received the final bitumen sur- 
face, and much of the remaining mile- 
age was completed to gravel standard. 
In addition, maintenance costs on earlier 
construction are mounting, and by 1960 
many of the roads must be improved 
to better standards. 


The Union’s national roads are fi- 
manced from the national road fund, 
which derives its capital from a nation- 
al gasoline tax of 6 pence ($0.07) a gal- 
lon. The greater part of the gasoline 
tax funds earmarked for road improve- 
ment is expended on national roads. 
However, sums are now being set aside 
for important secondary roads, develop- 
ment of which local authorities are un- 
able to undertake. 

Also, £15,000,000 is being spent an- 
nually on the construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of rural roads, Most 
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Italian Merchant Marine Nearing Prewar 
Tonnage; Old Ships Being Replaced 


The total tonnage of the Italian mer- 
chant marine by the end of 1952 should 
be at about its prewar level if expansion 
continues at the rate achieved in 1951, 
when a 13 percent gain was obtained. 


By October 1951, the marine had re- 


turned to 3,061,873 gross tons, or about 
89 per cent of its prewar tonnage. The 
war had reduced the fleet from 3,424,- 
804 gross tons to about 400,000. 

The present merchant fleet presents 
marked contrasts to its prewar compo- 
sition, It is a substantially younger 
fleet. Italian tramp ship operators had 
traditionally purchased used vessels, 
being able to operate economically older 
ships no longer profitable to their own- 
ers. 

Before the war 49 percent of the fleet 
was over 20 years old and only 10 per- 
cent was under 10 years old. By 1951, 55 
percent of the fleet was under 10 years 


old and 39 percent was over 20 years 
old. 


The fleet was increased in 1951 by 
103,000 gross tons of used ships, pur- 
chase of which was facilitated by ster- 
ling financing by the Government, and 
66,000 gross tons purchased without 
Government intervention. 


New Ships Built 


New ships were provided through the 
shipbuilding subsidy program. The first 
vessels constructed under this program 
were completed in 1951 and included: the 
Giulio Cesare, a 25,000-gross ton pas- 
senger motor vessel for the South At- 
lantic route, three passenger motor 
vessels of 13,500 gross tons for the 
Australian service, and the first super- 





East-West PakistanTelephone 
Telegraph Service Improved 


Direct 24-hour telegraph and tele- 
phone services have been established 
between Karachi and Dacca, in keeping 
with the program for improving com- 
munication facilities between East and 
West Pakistan, the Directorate of Posts 
and Telegraphs has announced. 

Direct telegraph and telephone facili- 
ties between the two cities previously 
were available only during limited pe- 
riods of the day. 





of this fund is raised by local authori- 
ties by means of a motor vehicle tax 
and general taxation. 

The Chairman of the Board feels that 
rural road development is progressing 
satisfactorily, but that more emphasis 
must be placed upon the building of 
express highways to serve South Afri- 
ca’s large urban centers more adequate- 


ly. 





tanker, of 27,500 deadweight tons, ever 
built in Italy. 


It is expected that another 150,000 
gross tons of new vessels being con- 
structed under the subsidy program will 
be completed in 1952, principally a 25,- 
000-gross ton passenger motor vessel for 
the South American route, and a 25,000- 
gross ton passenger turbine vessel for 
the North Atlantic service. 


Several smaller passenger and mixed 
liners, motor tankers, and smaller spe- 
cialized vessels will also be completed: 
A sister passenger ship for the new 
North Atlantic vessel is provided for, 
and construction was scheduled to start 
early in 1952. 


U. S. Surplus Ships Bought 


The lower average age of the postwar 
fleet is due in large part to the surplus 
tonnage acquired in the United States, 
principally Liberty ships. These Liberty 
ships have been of considerable ad- 
vantage to the tramping sector of the 
shipping industry, particularly because 
of the high level of ocean freight pre- 
vailing since the outbreak of the Korean 
war. 

However, the shortage of ships of spe- 
cial types has forced Italian liner com- 
panies to employ Liberty ships in berth 
service, where their slower speed has 
hindered competition for high-value 
cargoes. 

The deficiencies of the post war fleet 
therefore are felt by the passenger and 
cargo lines. By October 1, 1951, Italy 
had only 557,000 gross tons of large 
passenger and mixed liners, as against 
1,150,00€@ tons in 1939, or about 48 per- 
cent of the prewar tonnage. Italy is 
nevertheless better off than many other 
nations, as world average holdings of 
vessels of this category are estimated at 
about 30 percent of prewar. 

Italy had approximately 450,000 gross 
tons of tankers on June 30, 1939, and 
had increased this tonnage to 677,000 by 
October 1, 1951. In this too Italy has 
followed the world trend, as the world- 
wide tanker tonnage increased in the 
Same period by about 60 percent. 


Freight Rates Higher 

All sectors of the merchant marine 
profited from the rise in ocean freight 
rates coincident with the Korean hos- 
tilities. The Italian tramp freight index 
rose from 250 in July 1950 to 700 before 
the Korean armistice talks and declined 
to 608 by the end of September 1951. . 
Conference rates lagged behind some- 
what, but by February 1952, Western 
Italy-North Atlantic Conference rates 
will stand at about twice the pre-Ko- 
rean level. 

The tonnage of international cargo 
loaded or discharged in Italian ports in 
1951 amounted to 28,492,192 tons, an 
increase of 28 percent over 1950. : 
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Calcutta's Wireless 
Station Completed 


The pilot wireless overseas commu- 
nications station at Calcutta, a part of 
India’s proposed plan to, establish a 
radio telegraph and telephone link be- 
tween that city and world stations, is 
now ready for service. 


Work on the major plan has not yet 
begun, but the Communications Minis- 
try in the meantime has acquired the 
necessary land for establishment of a 
transmitting station at Halishahar and 
a receiving station at Haringhata, both 
near Calcutta, 

When these stations are placed in 
operation Calcutta will no longer be de- 
pendent upon Bombay for its overseas 
communication service. A large part of 
India’s external telephone and telegraph 
traffic originates in Calcutta but is now 
sent by teleprinter channel to Bombay 
and transmitted via air from there. 

India’s overseas communication serv- 
ice will also be improved by implementa- 
tion of the Five Year Plan, which pro- 
vides for modernization and expansion 
of the regional stations at Delhi, Bom- 
bay, and Madras. 

The new station at Calcutta and other 
regional stations will then provide ex- 
ternal radio service to almost every 
part of the world. 


BEA's Scottish Lines To Have 
New Equipment, Lower Fare 


Fares on British European Airways’ 
internal routes in Scotland were reduced 
by approximately 20 percent on October 
1, and 32-passenger Pionair, modernized 
DC-3, will replace de Havilland Rapide 
aircraft on all Scottish services except 
one. The one exception will, be a bi- 
weekly service with 5 to 6 passenger 
DH Rapide between Glasgow and the 
Island of Barra. 

The reduced fares apply to the win- 
ter season only. Reductions on the 
Glasgow-London and Edinburgh-London 
routes have also been considered, but 
no decision has yet been made. 





Foreign Trade Executives Invited 
To New York Meeting in November 


The 39th National Foreign Trade Convention will be held Novem- 
ber 17, 18, and 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, it has 
been announced by the National Foreign Trade Council. 

The Convention theme will be “A Better World Through Increased 
Production and Wider Consumption.” 


About 2,000 American business 
leaders interested in international trade, 
from all parts of the country, are ex- 
pected to attend. 


The program will include addresses by 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman, The 
Chase National Bank; J. P. Spang, Jr., 
president, The Gillette Company; John 
J. McCloy, former U. S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany; Charles T. Fisher, 
Jr., president, The National Bank of 
Detroit; and A. B. Sparboe, vice-presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Participation of foreign government 
representatives will be a feature of the 
Convention. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce and Minister for 


French West African 
Air Service Expanded 


Air France inaugurated on September 
26 a new weekly service on the Douala- 
Lagos-Lome-Accra-Abidjan route, using 
DC4 aircraft. Planes depart from 
Douala on Friday, and from Abidjan on 
Saturday. 


This service brings to three the num- 
ber of weekly services on thig route. The 
new service connects at Abidjan with 
flights destined for Dakar and Paris. 


A new weekly service was also ini- 
tiated on the route Dakar-Bamako- 
Bobo Dioulasso - Ouagadougou - Niamey 
on September 27, bringing the weekly 
services on this route to two. Planes de- 
part from Dakar on Saturday, and 
from Niamey on Monday. DC-3’s will be 
used at first, and later a switch will be 
made to DC-4’s. Passengers may em- 
plane at both Dakar and Niamey for 
long-distance flights to the Metropole, 








Defense Production, Canada; Dr. Ci- 
priano Restrepo-Jaramillo, Ambassador 
of Colombia; Eikichi Araki, Ambassador 
of Japan; and Mohammed Ali, Ambas- 
sador of Pakistan, are scheduled speak- 
ers. Ivar Rooth, Managing Director of 
the International Monetary Fund, whose 
home country is Sweden, also will ad- 
dress the delegates. 


Recommendations adopted by the 
Convention on specific issues of Ameri- 
can foreign economic policy will be 
issued Wednesday, November 19. Edgar 
W. Smith, vice-president, General 
Motors Overseas Corporation, is chair- 
man of the Final Declaration Commit- 
tee, which develops the recommenda- 
tions for consideration by the Conven- 
tion. 

Special forum sessions, wherein dis- 
cussion will be aided by panels of ex- 
perts, are scheduled to deal with the 
following subjects: Financing of Inter- 
national Trade; American Direct In- 
vestments Abroad; Merchandising, 
Transportation and Insurance; Cur- 
rent Trade Questions; Taxation of In- 
come from Foreign Sources; and For- 
eign Trade Education. 

Robert F. Loree, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, will 
preside at the World Trade Dinner, 
culminating event of the Convention. 
At the dinner, the 1952 Captain Robert 
Dollar Memorial Award will be pre- 
sented to this year’s recipient, whose 
name is to be announced, by the chair- 
man of the Award Selection Committee, 
George W. Wolf, president, United 
States Steel Export Company. Conven- 
tion Chairman Aldrich will deliver hig 
address at the dinner, 
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